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List of Publications and Supplies 


SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL. Bound in Cloth. .$i.50 
ae yw EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORTHAND. 
These exercises are intended to test the student's know!- 

Sous ie oltaTuss vii. ia 


By George 8 

READING AND warrine EXERCISES IN enece 

po agen Advanced practice matter—business let 
articles, law forms, etC.... 2... 2... cccccuns 0 
cnece SPEED PRACTICE. A combination of reading 
and writing exercises and dictation practice, copiously 
Mustrated with shorthand forms; designed to afford a 
comprehensive review of the principles of Gregg Short- 
ee Oe ee ee 

TS FA ee ee 
enavee DICTATION. By Walter Rasmussen. A fang 
fully dictation manual with blanks for writing 
the shorthand. 228 pages.............sssene 1.00 
THE GREGG REPORTER. By John R. Gregg. A oats 
to Court ing, containing helpful information and 
suggestions, list of reporting phrases and shortcuts, 
pilates of court testimony, ete. 111 pages, bound in 
GE Bde ved S obepees'ts, cadh es dan gdiececasestac 1.50 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 


GREGG SHORTHAND DICTIONARY. Contains the out- 
Mnes of about 7,000 words. Bound in leather, vest- 
EES, BEND bbabi-c aoe sp cccccdsoasvcpsodinedesees 1.00 

GREGG SHORTHAND PHRASE BOOK. Contains about 
2,400 useful phrases. A great aid in attaining speed, 
and invaluable to all practical writers. Bound in 
leather, Vest-pocket size... .. 2.6.66. ccccccnceeees -75 

GREGG SHORTHAND READER. A collection of storics 
and articles written in Gregg Shorthand 25 

HINTS AND HELPS FOR THE SHORTHAND STUDENT. 
By John BR. Gregg. Side-lights on the ual les- 


Printed regg Shorth and 
THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. Washington Irv- 
ing’s famous legend in attractive shorthand form.. .25 
FACTORS OF SUCCESS. Compiled by H. T. Whitford 
and written in Gregg Shorthand; a very interesting and 
instructive reading book ........ 2.6.60 cseneeuces 15 
as a el LETTER DRILLS. Ry David BE. Henry. 
series of 


letters printed in Gregg Shorthand fer 

Bee after fifth lesson in the Manual........ 10 

—— PRACTICE IN GREGG SHORTHAND. Part 

One. and version of the first forty ae 
articles » RS Shorthand Speed Course’. . 

LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT To vite 


SON. Written in Gregg Shorthand, with iustrations 
from the original famous “‘Letters.” Cloth 


ENGLISH, SPELLING, PUNCTUATION 
APPLIED BUSINESS ENGLISH AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, By Hubert A. H SoRelle. A 


Paper a. 

APPLIED BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE AND Punic. 
TUATION, A modern important 
— constructed on efficiency principles , 





ENGLISH—PROGRESSIVE STUDIES. By Frances Ef- 
finger-Raymond. A succinct presentation of the essen- 
EE FE es ar a" 50 

APPLIED BUSINESS PUNCTUATION. 
SE Udae voteacce leis: 4c hatha > cootdeunianeté 40 

WORDS: THEIR SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, DEF- 
INITION AND APPLICATION. 162 pages, bound in 
cloth. A spelling book with a new and pedagogical idea. 
Each word is spelled, pronounced, defined, and ap- 
St 1b Dctth Gabe stat oc cs. Budnce cece caiman of 25 

PUNCTUATION SIMPLIFIED. By J. Clifford Ken- 
ER. edbahgobyGheCdsdocbnceccseged ccopbibbee cknse 15 


TYPEWRITING 


RATIONAL VerEwessene. By Ida Meclenan Cutler 
and Rupert P. SoRclie. A complete text-book for class 
or self-instruction in the art ef typewriting by the 
“touch” or plano method. In five editiens: Single Key- 
board, Remington, Underwood, Smith Premier, and Oli- 
ver, uniform in style. Bound in cloth, end opening 1.00 


OFFICE TRAINING 


ores TRAINING FOR STENOGRAPHERS, Ry Rupert 

SoRelie. A complete and practical — for the 
oF shorthand department, with 

cise Book. Text, $1.25. Exercises, 75¢. “Complete 2.69 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


LOCKYEAR’S tong a! By M. H. Lockyear, with 
script illustrations by . Courtney. An intraduc- 
tory course. Cloth, 105° Bt. -60 

WILL’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, py Wm. R 
Will. 306 pages, bound in cloth............-s5. 1.00 

ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL LAW. By Wallace H. 
Whigam. 408 pages, bound in cloth sob 6eRUbe cane 1.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ree SHORTHAND ag COURSE. By Rupert P. 
Explanation of the scientific methods used in 


woains the successful contestants for the Miner Medal, 
and matter used for practice. 260 pages, bound in 
BD Rdecdpndatee 0d eatociccccareaecesaseds shes -00 
THE FACTORS OF SHORTHAND SPEED. 
Wolfe Brown, late Official Reporter to U. 
Representatives. 194 pages, bound in cloth...... 75 
PRACTICAL POINTERS FOR SHORTHAND STUDENTS. 
By Frank Rutherford. Invaluable to am 
raphers and students. 131 pages, cloth 
TAQUIGRAFIA FONETICA GREGG-PANI. An adapta- 
tion of Gregg Shorthand to the Spanish language. Bound 
in cloth 
WALL CHARTS. Showing the characters of the alphabet 
in blue print, mounted map style. Four charts, 30x39. 
Express prepaid in U. 8. 


THE GREGG PENCIL. One dozen in a handsome bor. .50 
THE GREGG EMBLEM. A bive and white emblem, gold 
lettering, representing the ellipses on which Gregg Short- 
hand is founded; in two styles—pin and button... .50 
THE GREGG PENNANT. Of blue and white felt, — 


SOURS GARE cade Koc tcc ob avnccnce cvbabscpases e 
THE GREGG — ag TRAY. Brorize finish, Hand- 
some and durabile. ..... 66 cn cscs cccccnnccscnwes 50 


BOUND hn = mena The Gregg Writer for twelve months, 
bound in Diack cloth, gold-letteread (Vol. XV, Sep- 
tember, 1912, to August, 1913)... ........cccuee 1.50 
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_Connective Vowels 
Their Necessity to Legibility 


By John A. Morris, Liverpool, England 


OME shorthand experts contend that 
English is a “consonantal” language, 
and that a system of shorthand in 

which words are represented by their con- 
sonantal skeletons is the safest and best, 
even though it may not be the simplest. 
Other experts argue that English is no 
more a consonantal language than is, say, 
Spanish or Italian, and that connective 
vowels are the first and chief essential to 
absolute legibility. 
say, the vowels that give life, and vivid 
ness, and “voice” to the word. They make 
cause it to speak out with a clear- 
ness that leaves no room for error. An 
outline consisting solely of consonants is 
“unspeakable.”” It can’t be pronounced. It 
is a skeleton of dry bones. The vowels 
add flesh, and sinew, and good red blood. 
They breathe into the word the breath of 
life. 

Moreover, the incorporation of the vow- 
els into the outline adds wonderfully, al- 
most miraculously, to the writer's power 
to abbreviate. In Gregg Shorthand, for 
instance, all that the stenographer need 
do in the case of any long word is to write 
as much as is necessary to enable him to 
read it without trouble. In effect, this 
means, almost invariably, that all that is 
necessary is to write as far as the accented 
svilable. For any pers will know what's 
meant by words so simp as husb or gent. 
As an immediate result of this extraordi- 
narily simple rule of abbreviation, possible 
in a connective vowel system only, many 
of the longest and most awkward words in 
the language are expressed by two—or at 
the outside by three—easily written 
strokes. Take as a case in point the word 
rhinoceros. A consonantal system gives 
the outline RNSRS, which suggests—noth- 
ing. In Gregg, the outline is RINOS 


It is, so these experts 


it vocal 


(diphthong I and accent on the NOS). 
Now, any ordinary person can recognize 
a rhinoceros instantly by its head and 
shoulders; it takes a skilled anatomist to 
recognize the animal at sight by its dry 
bones alone. 

Then, in a connective vowel 
there is no necessity to commit to memory 
an almost interminable list of “similar 
words distinguished by a difference of out- 
line.” In the text-book of the most widely 
diffused of the consonantal systems there is 
a list of no fewer than 644 of these words. 
To ask the average student to’ perform 
such a brain-wearying feat of memory is 
to ask in vain. He won't even make the 
attempt. The Gregg student is not asked 
to tax his memory in this manner. The 
vowels in the outlines give all the dis- 
tinction necessary. For instance, words 
such as valuable, available, voluble, and 
fallible are clearly distinguished one from 
the other by their natural outlines. By 
the merest glance at his notes, and with- 
out having to bring into play the deductive 
powers of a Sherlock Holmes, the Greggite 
can tell to a certainty that the speaker, 
though humanly fallible and a trifle vol- 
uble, is a valuable man whose services are 
always available in an emergency. Again, 
he knows that that same speaker is a 
veracious man, and not at all avaricious, 
though he may be at times a little voracious 
at table. These adjectives are, all seven of 
them, as clear to the eye as the stars in 
the sky on a cloudless, mistless midsummer 
night. 

But it is, perhaps, in the case of initial 
vowels that a connective vowel system is 
seen to greatest advantage. In Gregg, the 
stenographer is never in doubt or difficulty. 
Always he knows whether there is or is 
not an initial vowel. He cannot by any 


system, 
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possibility confuse dress with address, or 
address with doctors, or doctors with ad- 
ders, or adders with dross. He knows 
beyond any conceivable shadow of doubt 
that he has an affection for fiction, but that 
shorthand is his vocation, and not merely 
the accidental avocation of an idle morning 
during a summer vacation. Incidentally, he 
isn’t called upon to break an important rule 
in order to distinguish pure bread from 
poor bread. He is as clear on the subject as 
would be the chief baker on the Aquitania. 
Of course, not every vowel is written, but 
none is ever omitted save in accordance 
with set rule, or because its insertion is 
unnecessary to legibility. 

There is another point not to be lost 
sight of. Connective vowels tend to sim- 
plicity. They eliminate the necessity for 
half-lengths and double-lengths, as also 
for initial and final hooks. Also they 
eliminate the necessity for position writing 
and thickening. Then, too, they render 
it possible for every sound in every word 
to be written in its natural order. For 
instance, apply is written A-P-L-I, not 
L-P-A-I. 

Seeing that there can be no syllable 
without a vowel, whereas there are many 
syllables without a consonant, the vowel 
is, beyond all controversy, the more im- 
portant of the two elements in the equa- 
tion. Hence, if vowels are to be joined, 
they ought, logically, to be represented by 
the most facile signs. This is the case in 
Gregg. The most facile signs in shorthand 
are the circles and the hooks. These form 
the connecting links between the larger 
characters, just as vowels constitute the 
connecting links in speech. 

Now, Gregg Shorthand is constructed on 
the natural slope of longhand, and in such 
a system it is possible to have circles of two 
sizes only, and only two hooks. In repre- 
senting the twelve vowels of phonetic 
shorthand these vowels have been arranged 
in four groups of three vowels each, ac- 
cording to their relationship. The small 
circle, being the most facile of all signs, 
was chosen to represent the most common 
vowel; that is to say, the vowel E—or, 
rather, the “E group” of vowels. The 
other shades of sound in this group are dis- 
tinguished by simple marks. These marks 
are sometimes useful in order to enable the 
‘ 
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writer to indicate with precision the exact 
vowel sounds in unfamiliar or isolated 
words—proper names, for instance. Other- 
wise, they are very, very seldom used or 
needed in practical work. 

The second most common group of vow- 
els—the “A group’’—is represented by the 
next most facile character, a large circle. 
Third in importance comes the “O group,” 
represented by the downward hook. Why? 
Well, all the vowels in longhand have this 
same downward turn of the hand. In fact, 
in every longhand letter—save N, M, and 
S—this downward movement is present. 
Even N and M take that form when writ- 
ten rapidly. Hence the third most com- 
mon group of vowels is represented by 
the downward hook; while the upward 
hook, which is slightly less facile, repre- 
sents the “OO group,” the least common 
of the four. 

Thus the vowels in Gregg Shorthand 
are represented by four brief and easily 
written signs, and these signs, in combina- 
tion one with the other, represent the diph 
thongs. In the judgment of the present 
writer, there more scientific 
representation of the vowels by the ma- 
terial at the disposal of the shorthand 
writer. 


can be no 


oO? 


Mark Twain's Stenographer 
ARK TWAIN once approached a 


friend, a business man, and con- 
fided to him that he needed the as- 
sistance of a stenographer. 

“T can send you one, a fine young fel- 
low,” the friend said. “He came to my 
office yesterday in search of a_ position, 
but I didn’t have an opening.” 


“Has he a sense of humor?” Mark 
asked cautiously. 
“A sense of humor? He has—in fact, 


he got off one or two pretty witty things 
himself yesterday,” the friend hastened to 
assure him. 

“Sorry, but he won't do, then,” 
said. 

“Won't do? Why?” 

“No,” said Mark, “I had one once befor: 
with a sense of humor, and it interfered 
too much with the work. I cannot afford 
to pay a man $2 a day for laughing.” 


Mark 
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Efficient Industrial Education—at Gary, Indiana—l 


William A, Wirt 
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Teachers’ Certificates 


HE applicants listed below have been 
granted our Teachers’ Certificate 
since the publication of the last list 
in the June Gregg Writer. The examina- 
tion for this Certificate may now be taken 
through correspondence ; a booklet describ- 
ing the work will be sent upon request. 
Mary Florence Andrews, Buntyn, Tenn, 
Nellie G. Boyack, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Vera Sherburne Cook, Woonsocket, R. IL. 
Mary FE. Covaney, Springfield, Mass. 
Ruby A. Craft, Troy, N. Y. 
Inez M. Crow, Indianola, Lowa. 
Arthur E. Cullinan, Springfield, Mass. 
M. Cleadith Emmons, Seattle, Wash. 
Magnolia Harper, Richmond, Mo. 
Mame E. Kayhart, Spencer, Wis. 
Ethel I.. Kennedy, Springfield, Mass. 
Annabelle C. Lowney, Laconia, N. H. 
Allegra B. Mason, Tillamook, Ore. 
Gail Maynard, Indianola, Iowa. 
Cecilia A. McTigue, Springfield, Mass, 
Dewitt 'T. Mobley, Buntyn, Tenn. 
laura Pasco, Owosso, Mich. 
J. Rain Penner, Lawrence, Kans. 
Lois Russell, Trenton, Tenn. 
Helen G. Spaulding, Springfield, Mass. 
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Preliminary Program of the G. S. A. Convention 
Chicago, August 10-14, 1914 


Monday Morning 
Registration at Gregg School. 
Monday Afternoon 
Address of Welcome. 
Response to Address of Welcome. 
President's Address. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Announcements. 
Monday Evening 
Reception at Hotel La Salle (Conven- 
tion Headquarters ). 
Tuesday Morning 
Teachers’ Contest. 
Tuesday Afternoon 
Open. 
Wednesday Morning 
Report of Committee on High School 
Course. J. Evan Armstrong, Chairman, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
General discussion of this report will 


touch upon every phase of commercial edu- 
cation in the high school. 


Wednesday Afternoon 

Educational Value of Shorthand Train- 
ing. Miss Alice B. Hoskin, High School 
of Commerce, Omaha, Nebr. 

The High School Student at Graduation. 
Carl T. Wise, State Normal School, White- 
water, Wis. 

High School Question Box. 


Thursday Morning 

Plan of the day’s work in the shorthand 
and typewriting departments. 

(It would facilitate matters if every 
teacher would bring to the convention an 
outline of what different 
periods of the day.) 

The Neat Step Forward. A practical 
plan for the advancement of the profession 
of shorthand teaching. John R. Gregg. 

Report of Committee on Revision of 
Constitution and By-Laws. H. A. Hagar, 
Chairman, Chicago, IIL. 

(We are authorized to say that this re- 
port will be of great interest and import- 
ance to all teachers, because it will embody 


is done in the 


a plan for the holding of examinations and 
granting of certificates by a Board of Ex- 
aminers that will enable a distinction to 
be made between experienced and inex 
perienced teachers. If this report is 
adopted by the convention and a Board 
elected, the first examination will be held 
on Saturday following the close of the con- 
vention. ) 

Private School Question Box. 

Round Table Discussion. 


Thursday Afternoon 


The Value of Contests in the School 
Room in Stimulating Students to Better 
Work in Shorthand and Typewriting. 

The Par Value of Shorthand. Frederick 
J. Rose, Court Reporter, Chicago. 

Penmanship Shorthand. Fred Berkman, 
Fifth Ave. High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Round Table Discussion. 

What I Have Done to Increase My Ac- 
quaintance With Business Men and How 
It Has Helped My Students. 

My Plan of Working Students to Ca- 
pacity. 

Friday Morning 


What I Would Teach Besides Shorthand 
and Typewriting if I Were a Teacher. 

Address by Mr. Gregg. (Subject to be 
announced later.) 

Shorthand and Typewriting Demonstra- 
tions. 

Question Box. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

Report of Committee on President’s Ad- 


dress. 
Friday Afternoon 


Developing enthusiasm in 
(a) Theory Class. 
(b) Review Class. 
(ec) Advanced Class. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 
Selection of the next place of meeting 
Election of officers. 
Adjournment. 
Note: Gregg 
Wednesday. Program to be 
later. 


session on 
announced 


reporters’ 
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Quick Rewards for Good Results 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Shorthand at the California State Prison 


[This paper was written for the Gregg Writer by a prisoner whose case is one of inter- 
national prominence because of the large amount of “graft” exposed, and also because of the 


social and financial standing of those indicted. 


VERY interesting innovation, no 
A longer an experiment, is being ef- 

fectively conducted at the State 
Penitentiary at San Quentin. Through 
the interest of Warden James A. Johns- 
ton, a number of free correspondence 
courses at the State University in Berkeley 
have been tendered the wards of the State 
who are under his charge. The response 
has been phenomenal. Some 600 courses 
have been enrolled for. About 300 of 
these are in agricultural subjects, and 
approximately an equal number in the 
more purely academic departments. The 
results have been most gratifying—as well 
in their substantial benefit to the men, 
from the actual knowledge acquired, as 
in the encouragement and ambition which 
these courses have fostered for a future 
career. 

The opportunities offered are of very 
recent date. Yet sufficient time 
ready elapsed to judge the high standard 
of assiduousness and of real excellence in 
study of those who have registered for the 
courses. 

Stenography is one of the courses avail- 
able to the men. Thirty-eight of them 
have enrolled as students in this one sub- 
ject alone. Shorthand lessons by corre- 
spondence are, of course, more difficult 
than those by contactual oral instruction. 
Nevertheless these students are preparing 
to go ahead with vim and vigor. Actual 
work has but just commenced. The cor- 
respondence course is being supplemented 
by one weekly class meeting, held after the 
day’s work, at which a prisoner-teacher 
familiar with the system taught and expert 
in its use, gives the impetus of personal ex- 
planation and blackboard demonstration. 
The system used and taught is the Gregg. 
The University instructor at the head of 
the shorthand department of correspond- 
ence instruction is Mr. J. Evan Armstrong, 
a well-known adept, and an enthusiastic 
supporter of the Gregg system. He re- 
cently delivered a most lucid address to 
the prison class in which he not only 


has al- 


Editor.| 


rapidly and skillfully outlined the under- 
lying principles of the system, but also 


clearly sketched its many advantages 
and improvements over other systems. His 
remarks were followed with great atten- 
tion. The new Chaplain is taking a vivid 
personal interest in the work, and has at- 
tended every oral thus far 
given. It is hoped by the authorities that 
this work of instruction will not only en- 
able the men better to work out their own 
salvation, by turning their thoughts in 
educational and practically useful direc- 
tions, but that it will place them on the 
road to intelligent self-support and good 
citizenship. It will be a pleasure to 
chronicle the further progress of this very 
commendable department of the State's 
largest penal institution. 
Prisoner No. X. 


oO? 
“Ain't It Fine To-day” 


Sure, this world is full of trouble 
I ain’t said it ain't, 

Lord! I’ve had enough, an’ double, 
Reason for complaint. 

Rain an’ storm have come to fret me, 
Skies were often gray; 

Thorns an’ brambles have beset me 
On the road—but, say, 
Ain’t it fine to-day! 


class-lesson 


What's the use of always weepin’, 
Makin’ trouble last? 

What's the use of always keepin’ 
Thinkin’ of the past? 

Each must have his tribulation, 
Water with his wine. 

Life it ain’t no celebration. 
Trouble? I’ve had mine 
But to-day is fine. 


It’s to-day that I am livin’, 
Not a month ago, 
Havin’, losin’, takin’, givin’, 
As time wills it so. 
Yesterday a cloud of sorrow 
Fell across the way; 
It may rain again to-morrow, 
It may rain—but, say, 
Ain't it fine to-day! 
Douglas Mallock. 
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The Errors of Peace and War—I 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language. By helping others, 
If you have discovered a time- or effort-saving way 
of doing your work, “pass it on” for the benefit of others. 
Those whose suggestions are printed will be entitled to 
a twelve-months’ extension of their subscription. 


you help yourself 
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Proof-Reading 


N proof-reading typewritten work that 
is an exact copy of other typewritten 
work, it is an easy matter by placing 

one sheet over the other and holding to 
the light, or placing against the window- 
pane, to tell at a glance whether or not a 
paragraph, or a line has been omitted. By 
a closer reading, all mistakes and altera- 
tions can be very easily detected. If it is 
double-space work, by placing the papers 
so that the writing on the back paper falls 
between the writing on the front, both may 
be read at the same time.—Enoch Stur- 
geon, Nogales, Ariz. 


Another Practice Medium 


I always keep a part of a shorthand 
notebook in my pocket and I find it to be 
of inestimable value as a practice medium. 
Very often I unexpectedly go to some lec- 
ture or meeting and I always have my 
“trusty little notebook” in my pocket ready 
for use. This should prove interesting to 
stenographers who are ambitious to be- 
come shorthand reporters.—Abraham L. 
Schwartz, New York City. 


Typewriting Practice 


Every month the Gregg Writer prints 
quotations from prominent men, or valu- 
able business hints, at the ends of articles, 
or scattered through the magazine, which 
it would be well for stenographers to re- 
member. In order to fix these in my mind, 
I copy them on a loose piece of paper and 
use them for practice sentences during my 
spare moments. By this method I am not 
only able to memorize them, but also to 
increase my typewriting speed.—James E. 
Norris, Brookline, Mass. 
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To Preserve Carbons 


To keep carbons in good condition and 
thereby get the most service from them, 
I have found this method very satisfac- 
tory: With the heavy backing paper used 
for general binding purposes, of the same 
width as the carbon sheet and one inch 
longer, bind the carbons, fastening them 
together at the top with the paper fasten- 
ers. The binding sheet is folded over at 
the top and fastened about one-half inch 
from the edge so the papers may be in- 
serted beneath. It is convenient to keep 
a set on hand so that any desired number of 
copies can be made. 

By cutting out a small lip on the lower 
left-hand side, the copies can be removed 
together.—Daisy A. Snow, Skowhegan, 
Me. 


To Prevent Paper From Slipping 


When the platen becomes very smooth 
and allows the paper to slip it may be 
remedied by dipping a piece of cloth in al- 
cohol and rubbing it on the platen. The 
alcohol dries immediately after application 
and the platen regains the roughness and 
color of a new one.—Harry Sobol, Denver, 
Colo. 


Getting Mail Ready for the Postoffice 


When your envelope is ready to be 
sealed and stamped, place it on your desk 
with the flap up, placing all other enve- 
lopes underneath the first one with the 
flap up also. When all your mail is ready, 
hold the flaps down with one hand, and 
with the other pass the wet sponge over 
them. Then take your first envelope and 
place it in your left hand with the flap 
towards the palm of the hand; keep on 
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taking them, one at a time, until you 
cannot hold any more, then lay them on the 
desk and pass your hand over them several 


times until they are sealed.—Josephine 
Ciardi, Nutley, N. J. 


An Economical Memorandum Pad 

A very economical pad for making mem- 
orandum of calls, etc., may be made by 
taking a number of sheets of paper that 
have been spoiled, or had to be rewritten, 
folding them so that the side that has not 
been written on will be on top; staple it 
_in one corner with a machine such as is 
used to secure the back to legal papers, 
and then cut along the creases so that each 
thickness will be an individual sheet. 


Raymond L. Mathews, Ventura, Cal. 


Correcting Errors on Wax Stencils 

I believe that the best remedy yet de- 
vised for repairing errors on wax stencils 
is a stick of paraffin and a box of matches. 
Mold the paraffin into long slender sticks, 
pointed at one end. If an error is made, 
roll back the platen until the error is ac- 
cessible, turn back the tissue sheet and 
smooth a molten drop of paraffin on the 
misprint. It is a perfect remedy.—Frank 
Day, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Two Useful Suggestions 

In place of using a rubber band to mark 
the place in my notebook, I use a gem 
paper clip. It is much easier to place and 
remove. A letter that must be gotten out 
first may be marked at the beginning as 
well as the page on which it is written. 

A handy book for reference is made by 
removing the covers and advertising of the 
Gregg Writers, punching a small hole in 
each end about one inch from the end and 
a quarter of an inch from the fold, making 
a cover of a heavy piece of paper, and 
binding the whole together by running a 
shoestring or heavy cord through the holes 
and tying. Six copies of each volume 
make it of about the right size.—Perry 
Riley, Carthage, Mo. 

Protecting the Platen 

During the past few years I have been 
covering the platens of my machines with 
paper. I do this for three reasons: First 
and foremost, the platen is thus protected 
from all wear and so never needs to be 
renewed, and this is quite an item of sav- 
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ing. Then, I find by having the platen 
covered the paper is held tighter and al- 
ways comes through straight when inserted. 
It also saves the inserting of two or three 
sheets of paper at a time and by having 
this softer background a better impression 
is secured. 

I would suggest that a fairly heavy 
weight of paper with rather a rough sur- 
face be used—a dark color is preferable. 
Cut a strip just the length of the platen 
and wide enough so that when put around 
the platen, the edges will just meet with- 
out overlapping, then put glue or a good 
paste under both edges of the paper and 
press them together tightly and leave un- 
til dry. One covering will last a year or 
more.—C. V.. Clippinger, Auburn, N. Y. 

Two Helpful ‘* Hints’’ 

When an erasure becomes necessary in 
writing so near the bottom of the page that 
the sheets cannot be rolled forward with- 
out endangering their slipping out of po- 
sition, slide the “paper fingers’’ aside, roll 
the platen backwards until the error in 
typing appears at the back of the platen, 
and the erasure can then be made easily. 
This is especially convenient when several 
copies are being made at once, for the 
danger of the papers slipping when rolled 
forward is then greater. 

In some offices there are often several 
printed or typed blanks upon which it is 
necessary to type certain numbers, these 
numbers usually being placed in a blank 
space near the top or near the bottom of 
each sheet. Several of these blank forms 
can be run through the machine at one 
time by having each sheet project far 
enough beyond the one above it so that 
the blank space for the number appears 
above—or below, as the case may be—the 
sheet placed next on top of it.—Eva B. 
Stevenson, Pierre, S. Dak. 

An Aid in Studying Shorthand 

After studying the shorthand lesson 
carefully, review work by placing a piece 
of paper or an envelope so as to cover 
the shorthand outlines, but leave the word 
to be written in view. 

Write the outline for each word, slipping 
the paper down and correcting each outline 
before writing the next.—-Margaret Dema- 
ree, Hanover, Ind. 
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Results of the Contest of the Chicago Gregg Shorthand 
Association 


of the 


was 


HE first shorthand contest 
Gregg Shorthand 
held at Gregg School on the evening 

of June 11. Mr. Harry Wellington, of 

won the 110 class test with a net 

97.6% perfect, and 

awarded the bronze medal. 

In the 130 test, Miss Blanche 

Boring won first place with only nine er- 

rors, with an accuracy 
rating of 98.6% per- 
fect, and was awarded 
the silver medal for 


this Mr. M. 


second 


Association 


Chicago, 
vecuracy of was 


class 


class. 
Baroggio won 
place with an accuracy 
percentage of 97.2. 
The gold medal in 
the 150-word class was 
not awarded as none 
of the contestants 
qualified under the ex- 
acting rules  requir- 
ing transcripts that show 3% or less er- 
rors. Only six contestants were entered 
in the three contests. This being the first 
of the contests held by the organization, 
many of the members were timid in trying 
for the honors. The matter used in this 
contest and also the one held in Washing- 
was of more than ordinary 
a prepared speech 


Biaxcuk Borine 
Winner, Silver Medal 


ton recently 
difficulty, being from 
delivered at congress. All the contestants 
were either students or commercial ste- 
nographers and are not acquainted with 
writing matter of this kind. The contest, 
which was attended by a large number of 
members of the association, stimulated a 
great deal of interest and many expressed 
themselves as determined to try for one of 
the medals in the next contest which will 
be held a year later. 

Miss Blanche Boring, the winner of the 
silver medal, is a graduate of the famous 
Gem City Business College at Quincy, IIL, 
which has turned out some brilliant writers, 
among them Miss Paula Werning, who 
won the first diploma issued by the State 
of New York, conferring the degree of 
“C. S. R.” (Certified Shorthand Re- 
porter). Miss Boring also attended for a 


time the reporting class in Gregg School 
and is an enthusiastic writer of shorthand. 
In a letter to us she says: 

Since the beginning of this year I have been 
taking the Efficiency Course by Mr. Fred H. 
Gurtler (the writer who has done so much to 
make Gregg Shorthand famous) and it is to 
the systematic, careful, and thorough training 
of this course that I attribute a large measure 
of the ability to make this record. The more 
one writes Gregg Shorthand, the more en- 
thusiastic one about it. The sim- 
plicity and beautiful clearness of the system 
make it possible for one to really enjoy short- 
hand writing, and sermons, books and articles 
are seen from a more interesting viewpoint 
when studied and read in shorthand, 

Miss Boring is employed by the Dear- 
born Chemical Company and is one of the 
nine stenographers in the office, five of 
whom including the president's private sec- 
retary, write Gregg Shorthand. 

Mr. Wellington, who won first place in 
the 110 class, was a student of Gregg 
School, studying under the direction of 
Miss Dixon. After three months’ study 
he took a position with the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railway. Later he 
worked for the Rock Island Lines and the 
Pullman Company. Mr. Wellington says: 


I am now employed by Mr. George Kleine, 
the well-known importer of feature photo 
dramas. This is a very 
radical departure from 
the line of work with 
which I was familiar, but 
I found that Gregg 
Shorthand was just as 
adaptable to the theatri- 
cal business as it was to 
the other line of work in 
which I was engaged. I 
have found the cross in- 
tersecting principle  es- 
pecially adapted to this 
kind of work, as with the 
many peculiar titles of 
the photo dramas and 
scenarios, it would be a 
physical impossibility to 
record them so accurately in any other system 
of shorthand. 


becomes 


Harry WFLLINcTON 
Winner, Bronze Medal 


Mr. Wellington also says a good word 
for the Gregg Writer. 
The Gregg Writer has been a big help and 


inspiration to me. It has helped me over many 
a rough spot both in my business and in my 
personal lite, as it is practically impossible 
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for one to read this intensely interesting maga- 
zine without being imbued with enthusiasm. 

He is but twenty-three years of age. 

Mr. Baroggio, the winner of the second 
place in the 130 class, studied shorthand 
at Sherman's Business College 
at Mt. Vernon, New York. He 
took the civil service examination 
and was almost immediately ap- 
pointed to the railway mail serv- 
ice. He has been attending the 
reporting class at Gregg School. 

The Chicago contest was the 
second of the for the 
Gregg gold, silver and bronze 
medals offered by Mr. Gregg to 
be competed for in the various 
local Gregg associations or clubs. 


contests 
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Under the rules three tests are given. One 
at 110 words a minute, one at 130 words 
a minute and the third at 150 words a min- 
ute. No one who has previously made a 
any contest of 150 or more words 
a minute, or who has been award- 
ed a certificate by the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, is eligible to compete. 

The first contest for the med- 
als was held on April 25, by the 
Gregg Shorthand Society of 
Washington, D. C., an account 
of which appeared in the June 
number of the Gregg Writer. 

Next month we hope to publish 
one or two of the articles which 
served as the dictation material, 


record in 


eoO° 


The Case for More Salary 


CORRESPONDENT in the New 
A York Globe complains that the 

average stenographer is underpaid 
as compared with workers in other lines. 
As a rule, stenographers are well paid for 
their work. The instances where they 
are not are the exceptions. As compared 
with other occupations the original invest- 
ment of the stenographer in preparation 
for his work represents a small outlay in 
both time and money. The average stenog- 
rapher can earn back in several months 
the actual cash spent for his business col 
lege course. Teachers, doctors, lawyers, 


draftsmen, etc., devote years to prepara- ° 


tion for their respective lines. 

The work of the stenographer cannot 
be standardized and the personal equation 
enters so much into the matter of services 
that it would be practically impossible to 
fix a salary scale and require every em- 
ployer to comply with it. In no other 
position is personality a greater factor. 
Many business men are glad to pay for a 
pleasing disposition and a winning manner 
because these are valuable assets in trade. 
But a school cannot teach personality. The 
teachers can make suggestions in their 
lectures on business ethics, and they do, 
for the cultivation of the mind and heart 
that anticipate the requirements and under- 
stand the whims and hobbies of busy, 


high-strung managers who say what they 
don't mean, and leave unsaid much they 
intend the stenographic secretary to divine. 

When a stenographer is employed it is 
usually on trial—on trial of her person- 
ality and of her efficiency. She may have 
both personality and efficiency and yet not 
have them in the happy degree that in- 
duces a man to go to the limit on salary. 
When an employer finds a stenographer 
with the right blend of personal qualities 
and efficiency, he is usually willing to pay 
well. The ambitious stenographer should 
aim to cultivate courtesy, adaptability, in- 
telligent initiative, good judgment, in 
addition to technical efficiency. As she 
reaches the happy blend of these, she will 
approach the place when she is considered 
indispensable, and her just reward will 
be assured. 


oOo 


William Hamilton Osborne, a lawyer by 
profession, and the author of “The Blue 
Buckle,” claims to be the inventor of a 
new cipher. There are said to be only 
seven known ciphers and this new one, 
the eighth, by Mr. Osborne, is called the 
standard keyboard cipher which refers to 
the standard arrangement of the letters on 
all well-known typewriters. Like other 
well-known authors, Mr. Osborne uses the 
typewriter a great deal. 
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GOfe Learner c7d 
His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 
by John R. Gregg. 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com 
munications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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The Blazed Trail 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


HEN a thing has once been done 

it is always easier for others to 

accomplish a like feat—and even 
to improve upon it. After the Wrights 
had demonstrated at Kitty Hawk, South 
Carolina, that men could fly, others al- 
most immediately found it not only pos- 
sible but quite easy. In France, Germany, 
England and Italy aviators began to pierce 
the sky with their graceful and marvel- 
ously swift machines and to perform aer- 
ial feats that astonished the world. All 
that was needed was somebody to blaze the 
way. 

And so it is with nearly everything else. 
For that reason the wonderful work of 
expert shorthand writers should be a con- 
stant inspiration to the learner. Can you 
think of anything more likely to inspire 
every young writer of shorthand to put 
forth his best efforts in learning his art 
thoroughly than this simple account of 
the work of Miss Werning in the examina- 
tion of the Board of Regents of New York 
for the degree of C. S. R.? It was given 
by Mr. James M. Ruso, one of the State 
Examiners, and one of the best known 
official stenographers of New York, at the 
last meeting of the New York State Ste- 
nographers’ Association whose membership 
is composed mainly of official reporters. In 
the course of a discussion on the subiect 
of the C. S. R. degree he paid this splen- 
lid tribute to the skill of Miss Paula FE. 
Werning, a writer of Gregg Shorthand, 
who won the first C. S. R. diploma issued 
by the state: 

“One word more, Mr. President. In 
regard to the examinations,—that is some- 
what in line with what Mr. Ormsby said 
we have had only one examination and 


that was last January. There was only 
one candidate, but we were very much 
pleased to think that our scheme of exam- 
ination worked out in the way it did. Mr. 
Horner, chief of the examinations depart- 
ment of the board of regents, was present, 
and he complimented us by saying, “That 
was an examination that was an examina- 
tion.’ 

“T selected a capital case that had been 
tried in ong of the courts up the state. 
From various parts of the case 9,000 words 
were selected. It took in the formal dis- 
cussion, part of the opening of counsel, 
the first witness, a medical witness, and 
various other parts, and then the three 
members of the board, first one and then 
the other, read to the applicant. I counted 
the words on each page and noted on the 
top of the page the number of words. We 
told the applicant before we started to read 
that we could not tell just what portion of 
the dictation we would require her to write 
or what portion we would require her to 
read, but it would be somewhere along 
during the course of the dictation. We 
read at various rates of speed,—130, 140, 
150, 200 and kept an eye on the number 
of words at the top of the page and on 
our watch. I had previously selected the 
parts that I intended for the test on 200, 
150, and 130 words, and after we had 
dictated to this young lady for an hour 
we asked her to refer to a particular part 
of her notes and read. She read with such 
fluency that we did not ask her to tran- 
scribe any notes at all. She read 200 
words a minute just as accurately as a 
person ordinarily would read 100.” 

What has been accomplished can be 
accomplished again. No one knows his 
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possibilities until he has been given the 
acid test. Those who are learning the 
simple principles of the system to-day will 
be the Swems and Wernings and Gurtlers 
and Tarrs of to-morrow. The trail has 
already been blazed in clear and unmis- 
takable signs—and it is “up” to the thou- 
sands of students who are taking up the 
subject every year to go ahead and dupli- 
cate the efficient work of Miss Werning and 
others. Gaining the skill of such writers, 
however, cannot be accomplished by simply 
reading about it or becoming enthusiastic 
over it or thinking about it. The short- 
hand instrument is at your hands ready 
to serve you, to help you accomplish any- 
thing you have the ambition to accomplish. 
It remains for you alone to learn to use 
it skillfully. And it is well to remember 
this, that opportunity is always beckoning 
to those who are prepared. 
7 > 


/ 
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Writing Proper Names in Shorthand 


ICK up the notebook of the average 
stenographer and you will find the 
sprinkled with 
even 


notes generously 
proper names written in longhand 
the common or garden variety of proper 
names, like Smith, Jones, will be written 
out laboriously in longhand. This is a 
wanton waste of precious time. It results 
usually from a lack of confidence—from 
a state of mind that President Wilson 
would describe as “merely psychological.” 
The fear that shorthand written names 
will not be as legible as those written in 
longhand is simply a phantasm. The truth 
is that well constructed shorthand forms 
for proper names are much more legible 
than the hurriedly scribbled longhand 
writing—and they are infinitely more 
rapid. Of course, you may occasionally 
come across a proper name in which the 
spelling is so unusual that it is necessary 
to resort to longhand. This is true, too, 
sometimes of certain homophonous proper 
names like “Catherine” and “Katherine,” 
“Brown” and “Browne,” ete. 

Practically everything should be written 
in shorthand. There are many 
why this rule should be followed. The 
lack of confidence, which, with habit, 
is the main cause for writing proper names 


reasons 
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in longhand, causes hesitancy in all other 
writing and in reading the shorthand 
notes. Changing from shorthand to long- 
hand and then back again requires con- 
siderable mental effort and there is con- 
fusion of thought. The train of thought is 
thrown into a different channel; the long- 
hand is scribbled hurriedly and usually 
in such large characters that the proper 
control of the hand required for effective 
shorthand writing is lost. The hurried 
longhand scrawls—necessarily hurried be- 
cause the dictator is waiting impatiently 
in which the stenographer has so much con- 
fidence, are frequently wholly illegible 
when the time comes for transcribing. 

Probably the chief reason why so many 
writers of shorthand persist in writing 
names in longhand is the confidence they 
have acquired in longhand through life- 
long familiarity with it. Another reason 
is that very few students devote much time 
to practicing writing names in shorthand. 
With very little practice of this kind, the 
hesitancy about using shorthand for re- 
cording proper names will absolutely dis- 
appear. Just practice writing proper 
names for a little while and you will ac- 
cuire complete confidence in your short- 
hand and in your ability to write any- 
thing in it. It will be a still greater source 
of satisfaction to your employer. We 
have often heard business men brag about 
the ability of their stenographers to write 
proper names in shorthand. It is regarded 
as the best evidence of efficiency. 


How to Acquire the Habit 


There are four steps in the transition 
from longhand names to shorthand names. 
Learn to write 

First, the names of states, territories, 
and foreign countries ; 

Second, the names of the principal cities 
of the United States and Canada, supple- 
mented, perhaps, with the leading foreign 
cities ; 

Third, ail the common Christian names; 

Fourth, most of the common surnames. 

In the Manual you will find the list 
of states and territories. Most of these 
are represented by their longhand abbre- 
viations—as “Md.” for “Maryland,” 
“Minn.” for “Minnesota,’’—and are there- 
fore easily remembered. A complete list of 
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Christian and surnames will be found in 
Hints and Helps for the Shorthand Stu- 
dent—it is too lengthy to be given in this 
department. 

An important 


point to remember in 


practicing these exercises is that much of 


oO? 
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the practice should be obtained from dic- 
tation. At first the lists should be gone 
over carefully to master the correct forms 
and after that much dictation is necessary 
to gain freedom in writing and to impress 
the forms upon the memory. 


A Personal Letter 


Dear Greggites: 

A very enterprising and successful mer- 
chant in a western city for years used as 
his slogan the simple expression, “Get the 
Habit.””" Every one of his customers was 
inoculated with that idea until, by the force 
of this simple suggestion, he had acquired 
a large and growing trade. Back in 1902 
the “habit” of attending the G. S. A. was 
acquired by me. Although never actively 
engaged in school work to any considerable 
extent, but always a writer, I have found 
that such attendance has been a constant 
inspiration for higher ideals in my own 
individual work from year to year. 

Now, my friends, you have all un- 
doubtedly read the message from our 
worthy President in the March /Mriter, 
you have received and carefully read the 
painstaking and fraternal statement, by 
letter, from our faithful and efficient Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and you have noted the 
earnest, appeal of our Vice- 
President, Miss Cook, who always prac- 
tices what she preaches. I take it, there- 
fore, that you all know and realize your 
duty to the Association, to the system to 
which you owe so much and to the maga- 
zine which furnishes you each month such 
a wealth of material for guidance in your 
work. You have also been informed as 
to the work of the Executive Committee 
and that a tentative program been 
outlined. With things in your 
mind, it is my purpose to appeal to you 
writers. I wish that a large 
number of practical writers and every 
Gregg court reporter in the United States 
might be present at the 1914 Convention. 
The merit of our system as an instrument 
for amanuensis work has long been con- 
ceded, but it has remained for the expert 
writers, such as Mr. Gurtler, Miss Wern- 
ing, Mr. Swem and many others to dem- 


sensible 


has 
these 


solely as 


onstrate its speed possibilities—so I hope 
at this ‘Convention to see gathered most, 
if not all, of the more accomplished writers 
of Gregg Shorthand. You will have a day 
set apart: for special stunts, for an ex- 
change of ideas, for a testimonial meeting, 
as it were, and you will learn all about the 
speed secret with demonstrations. Be- 
fore long a personal letter will be sent to 
every Gregg reporter in the United States 
with the idea of securing this co-opera- 
tion. I have long cherished the ambition 
of assisting in the formation of the Gregg 
Shorthand Reporters’ Society of the G. S. 
A., to work with and in conjunction with 
that such society to issue 
certificates of speed to those persons who 
have demonstrated, under proper condi- 
tions, their ability te write shorthand at 
certain speeds. I do not think this work 
should be left entirely to the N.S. R. A., 
and I would be glad to hear from those 
writers, wherever they may be, who are 
willing to become identified with such a 
society. The time is at hand when a large 
number of official court reporters will be 
Gregg writers, so it is not too early to 
make a start. Our writers are forging to 
the front in every locality and it seems to 
me the number is sufficiently large to 
elicit support from all who are vitally eon- 
cerned. The you understand, 
are the forerunners—the writers produce 
and deliver the goods. Let every ambi- 
tious Gregg writer who is now, or expects 
to become, an expert arrange to be on 
hand August 10-14. Chicago in August 
is a good place to spend part of your va- 
cation and it will be money in your pockets 

you may be assured there will be some- 
thing doing every minute, a lot of work 
and a lot of play. Very cordially yours, 

J. A. Williams, 
First Viee-Pres., G. S. A. 
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Plan to Retain Women Employees 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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TT? choose one’s own path and to abide by the decision, to follow an inner 
light, to resist the world’s threat and fashion—that is to gain independ- 

ence. It is the achievement of simple courage. 
—Samuel McChord Crothers. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article ““O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand ‘plate’ which will appear in the September 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 


The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,”’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for ““beauty’’— the three qualities that go to make up 
irtistic writing. 


ECAUSE of our contest and other 
B O. G. A. matters we have been un- 

able to give the usual space to the 
letters written us by the teachers and our 
usual monthly applicants, so we have de- 
cided to devote our space this month and 
next to the new members. 

After a great deal of discussion on the 
“fine points” the committee has finally de- 
cided that the plate submitted by Miss 
Grace Weller, R. F. D. No. 1, Clifton, 
Colo., is the most accurately written and 
the most neatly prepared. We are glad 
to give space to the specimen of notes 
submitted by Miss Weller. Her work is 
all the more creditable because of the short 
time she has been studying—but you will 
be more interested in her way of telling it: 

Inclosed you will find a page of shorthand 
written from the July test of the O. G. A. 
department. 

I have been very, very much interested in 
this department for some time, but as I had 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 

spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 





not yet completed the Gregg Manual, I was 
unprepared to enter your contest. The inclosed 
copy signifies that while I have by no means 
laid aside the Manual, I have been through it 
once. 

It is our opinion that Miss Weller is 
destined to be a fine writer of the system, 
and we sincerely hope that she will make it 
a point to keep in touch with us from 
month to month. We stand ever ready to 
co-operate with you in your work and to 
do what we can to aid you in reaching the 
topmost rung of the ladder. The other 
plates to receive consideration for repro- 
duction were sent in by 

Mr. L. E. Nathanson, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Miss Eleanor Brinton, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Fuclid Blanchard, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Miss Claire Mahnke, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Miss Enid Jennings, Grahamstown, South 
Africa. 

Mr. Fred W. Kellogg, Jackson, Tenn. 

Miss Ruth A. DeWitt, Lancaster, N. Y. 

Mr. F. F. Sims, Milan, Mo. 

While only a few of these “honor” 
writers accompanied their tests by letters, 
we are sure that you will be interested in 
hearing from a few of them through our 


department. Mr. Euclid Blanchard is 
very enthusiastic about his work. He 
says: 


I am a student in the commercial department 
of the Chicopee High School, and have studied 
Gregg for about fourteen months, under Mrs. 
M. B. Wheeler. We have only three hours of 
recitation work a week, which, of course, is 
not very much. 

If the inclosed test does not pass, I shall try 
again. My ambition is to have one of my 
papers published in the magazine; and, by the 
way, I would not wish to be without your 
magazine for anything. 


Miss Jennings expresses the hope that 
her paper will reach us in time for consid- 
eration as the weekly English mail arrives 
and departs on the same day. She adds, 
“IT have been learning Gregg Shorthand 
with Miss Lilian Stewart since February, 
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Miss Weller’s Notes 


(For key, see O. G. A. Department, May number.) 
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1913, but have not made any practical 
use of it yet. 

Mr. Kellogg has been a member of the 
Order for a short time, but he simply could 
not resist the charm of “Shorthand as an 
Art.” We are inclined to believe that he 
is shorthand “through and through.” 

This is certainly a good test of shorthand 
writing, as it brings into play nearly every 
stroke of the pen used, and the different join- 
ings, although there are not many groups of 
words arranged for “such perfect phrasing.” 

I am glad that you repeated this test as it 
gave me a chance to practice. I did not enter 
into the contest, as I was ashamed to show my 
poor notes beside those of competent writers. 
I entered the Jackson School of Business last 
September, studied both bookkeeping and 
stenography, and have been at work since the 
first of January. 


“Poor notes!" We should like to show 
you Mr. Kellogg's plate! Congratulations, 
Mr. Kellogg, on your good work and your 
training in the Jackson School of Business. 

It is a pleasure to receive work such as 
that submitted by Mr. Sims, of the “honor” 
list. He writes that he first began the 
study of the system in August and that he 
has had no experience in dictation or other 
work. He further says, “I have studied 
the system alone and with what little as- 
sistance I could get from a few of the 
Gregg writers who live here in Milan, 


(Mo.).” 
A New Idea 


A live-wire group of O. G. A.’s are the 
students in the Grand Island Business Col- 
lege, Grand Island, Nebr. Their teacher, 
Miss Elizabeth Hornick, writes: 

To let you know that the Grand Island Busi- 
ness College is wide awake and very much 
interested in the O. G. A. department, I am 
sending you under separate cover some more 
0. G. A. tests written by my students. I hope 
that some of these papers, if not all, will be 
worthy of admittance to the Order of Gregg 
\rtists. Up to this time, all of the tests sent 
in by our students have passed the committee. 
| read your last letter to the class. They were 
very much pleased with it and we want to keep 
up the good work. 

We are having a little contest of our own this 
month. I am offering two prizes. For the best 
page of notes, a year’s subscription to the 
(freqq Writer, and for the second best paper, 
the Gregg Emblem. This contest has aroused a 
lot of interest and enthusiasm, and the students 
are anxiously awaiting the results. 

I know that you are kept very busy, but if I 
am not asking too much and you can possibly 
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spare us a little of your time, I would. like to 
have you act as our judge. 

Why can't, we have more of these local 
Nothing will better to 
arouse the interest of writers of the sys- 
tem, and we are sure that the students in 
the schools will be greatly benefited. Our 
committee will be glad to furnish the 
“copy” for the tests and to act as judges, 
if you so desire. Just write us on that 
point. Now is the time to begin preparing 
for next year’s work, and perhaps some 
of you will have time during the summer 
to practice and improve your style of writ- 
ing preparatory to the coming contests. 
Remember! We are to have another inter- 
national contest next year. It will be an- 
nounced in the February or March issue, 
Keep up your interest. Don't let your en- 
thusiasm lag. Don't drop from the ranks 
of magazine readers! 


contests. serve 


Another Stenographic League 

Early in June we received a letter from 
Miss Grace McClellan, who has charge of 
the shorthand work in the Astoria Business 
College, Astoria, Oregon, in which she in- 
closed a write-up of the newly organized 
“Astoria Stenographic League.” It reads: 

The League adopted the constitution which 
appeared in the Gregg Writer some time ago, 
making only such changes as were necessary for 
local needs. Weekly meetings have been held, 
taking the form and nature of an advanced 
dictation class. One meeting out of every 
month is given over to purely social intercourse. 

The Investigation Committee has done some 
excellent research work in the way of providing 
a list of rates for public stenographers in 
Astoria. While this list has not yet been 
adopted by all the stenographers of Astoria, 
it is a very fair one, and we hope it will 
eventually become the standard for all stenog- 
raphers in this vicinity. 

The League is planning a public speed con- 
test in typewriting, to be held June 25. A 
folder was sent to every Astoria stenographer 
for the purpose of acquainting them with our 
intentions. A great deal of enthusiasm has 
been aroused and the contest promises to be a 
very decided success. Mr. J. N. Kimball of 
New York City is co-operating with us in 
every way and will furnish the material used. 
The winners are to be awarded trophies by the 
local business men. * * * 


Just as we go to press, the results of the 
contest held by the Astoria Stenographic 


League reach us by lettergram. Our in- 
formation is very meager, of course, but 
we are glad to know that the loving cup 
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donated by the business men of Astoria 
was presented to Miss Louise B. Parker, 
who wrote at a net speed of 72 words a 
minute; the second prize, which was given 
for accuracy, was won by Mr. M. R. 
Sorkki, who wrote at a net speed of 43 
words a minute, with a 9444% accuracy 
rating; the third prize was captured by 
Miss Josie Hansen, whose net speed was 
+1 words a minute. Miss Parker uses a 
Remington in her work, while Mr. Sorkki 
and Miss Hansen are Underwood writers. 
The crowd was an enthusiastic one, and 
every one stayed to enjoy the dance given 
by the “League” after the contest. 


A Suggestion 


Apropos of our request for suggestions 
at all times, Mr. William Schwan, of West 
Allis, Wis., wrote us the following: 

At different times you have stated thet sug- 
gestions would always be welcome. Accordingly 
I wish to submit the following: You now give 
the names of the new members and the city 
and state in which they reside; if the post 
office address were added I think an entirely 
new field would be opened to the members of 
the “Order.” I was an enthusiastic member 
of the Postcarditis Department, but since its 
discontinuance, I find it difficult to get in touch 
with writers in other countries. You know, 
once you have the fever, it is hard to cure. 

So can’t you make some arrangement whereby 
we artists can correspond with each other? 


Again we must plead “space limita- 
tions.” Because of the length of our lists 
it would be impossible to give the street 
addresses of our members. But why not 
write us direct for a list of addresses. We 
shall be glad to furnish them to you. Our 
records are kept according to name, and 
it would be a simple matter to send you a 
short list of names. Indeed, we shall be 
glad to co-operate. 


The Emblems 


The following members of the Order 
are the proud owners of our ring. We are 


presenting the design again so that you 


may know just what we have. Write us 
for prices and further information. 


Mae J. Gillette, Winsted, Conn. 
QO. L. Pealer, Madison, S. Dak. 
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May L. Smith, Eureka, Cal. 

Ethel Fraser, Redwood Falls, Minn. 

Arthur J. Sheppard, San Francisco, Cal. 

Hazel Brandt, Lynchburg, Va. 

Lillie E. Tufts, Chicago, Hl. 

Gertrude Zeimmer, Belvidere, Il. 

Phil C. Baines, Albion, Brisbane, Australia. 

R. J. Senecal, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 

James A. Lam, Hongkong, China. 

Edith Giffin, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 

Bessie Dobson, Edmonton, Alta., Can. 

Blanch Buzan, Sapulpa, Okla. 

R. B. Schofield, Leeds, Yorkshire, England. 

Theresa Leary, Bloomington, III. 

IL. A. Cluley, Wakefield, Mich. 

Levi W. Coady, Sydney, N. S., Can. 

Aloysius J. Mullen, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Wm. A. Pomplun, Greeley, Colo. 

Nellie E. Priestman, Prince Albert, 
Can, 

Lillian Sembla, Calumet, Mich. 

Mary Stefanec, Calumet, Mich. 

Michael Denardo, Fall River, Mass. 

J. H. Smith, Wenatchee, Wash. 


° 
The September Test 


In this number we are giving you the 
first test of the new school year. The best 
copy of “The Teacher” will be published 
in the September issue—the first number 
of Volume XVII. We are anxious to know 
whose plate will be the first to appear. It is 
our intention to publish one plate from 
those submitted on each test—and a suit- 
able prize will be awarded to the lucky 
writer! Don’t forget that black ink must 
be used in preparing your work if you 
wish it to be given any consideration for 
reproduction. You may follow any of the 
styles used in the magazine from month 
to month; that is, write your plate in 
double-column style, with one or two black 
lines in the center, or clear across the pe ze. 
ete. This sort of work will also help to 
prepare for the big contest of the coming 
vear! 


Sask., 


The Teacher 


I have rece ved the following letter: 

“I wish you would express through your col- 
umns your opinion of the teaching profession 
for a man, 

“I have an innate feeling that it is my work; 
that I can make both myself and others happy 
by pursuing it. My parents and friends dis- 
courage me from entering upon it, because it 
promises such small financial returns. 

“Why is teaching, the noblest profession of 
all, looked upon with such contempt by the 
majority of people when it is taken up by a 
man? 
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“I trust that you will give your readers the 
benefit of your views on this subject.” 

To think clearly upon this matter, the first 
thing you must do is to ask yourself: What 
kind of life do I want? What do I regard as 
success? 

If you want to make money, and to gain 
prominence, power, pleasures and lordly ways 
that the rich have, do not go in for teaching; 
nor, for that matter, for art, literature, preach- 
ng and the like. The chances of becoming 
wealthy in these callings are a hundred to one 
against you. 

If, on the other hand, what you want is to 
acquire efficiency in your vocation, to live 
simply and with economy, to make just enough 
money to live in comfort, to save up a bit 
against a rainy day and to find your life's 
pleasure in your work, then you may take up 
some intellectual pursuit. 

If you are a real, born teacher, then to you 
the amassing of money is secondary. 

Of all the professions in the world, undoubt- 

edly the greatest is teaching, whether reckoned 
by the results upon others or the results upon 
yourself. 
" To clear up the ideas of others, to awaken 
high enthusiasm in them, to equip their minds 
against false reasoning and clap-trap and to 
render them vigorous and skillful is the very 
best business known. 

If you like that sort of thing, if it makes you 
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content, if you realize the wonder and noble- 
ness of it, then teach. 

But if you measure success by salary, and if 
you are continually lusting for the flesh pots 
of money grubbers, then keep out of the 
teachers’ trade. 

There is.a large portion of the world to whom 
success means only money. They suppose that 
only those persons engage in professional life 
who are incompetent to sell goods or win on 
the board of trade. 

The financial rewards of men, as society is 
now constituted, are far from being in propor- 
tion to the worth of their services. A certain 
foxlike cunning, whereby a man makes a for- 
tunate venture, can bring him $100,000 for five 
minutes’ work. The quality of mind that earns 
$50,000 a year in a bank or a corporation is 
not very high; it is simply scarce. Besides, 
every day thousands of dollars are left by in- 
heritance to idle, worthless and vicious heirs, 
who do nothing at all to merit their pay. 

With the real reward, such as self-respect, 
joy in craft, inward content and the pleasure 
of creative work upon an exalted plane, the 
rewards are certain and not fantastically un- 
equal. 

But it takes a superior mind to feel this. 
And unless you belong to the real aristocracy 
of souls you had better let teaching alone and 
great North American game of 

Frank Crane. 


go into the 
moncymaking. 


List of New Members—I 


Mary 

Alice 

Anna F. 
Rola Asmus, 


Lillian 
Can. 
orence L. 


Plymouth, Wis FI 
B 
Winfield, Kansas. 
Ralph E Rutland, Vt. Mildred East 
, Beesley, Aurora, Ill. RM ‘ 
Bennett, Dower, N. H. 
rnhardt, Buffalo, N. Y. 
luntach, Bovey, Minn. 
le, Shelton, Conn 
rasslin, Tacoma, Wash. 
Bratton, Uniontown, Pa 
an, Springfield, Ill. 
Bruce, Rutland, Vt. ae 
Douglas Bushnell, Shoshone, Idaho. | “~ Wash. 
S } A. 
Joise, Iduno. 
Winfield, Kans "36" 
L. A. Carnahan, Charles Ciry, Iowa K 4 ge 
john L. Carter, Townsend, Mont. Fuller, 
Helen hafee, Kansas City, Mo 
Lucille ement, Brantford, Ont., 


Sask., 


Pearl Baird, 


Baright, 


Gladys 


Maude npbell, 


Clara M : isle, 


ince Albert, Nettie ( 


M. Graber, 
Grandey, 
Hartford, 
Grimes, Manchester, N. H 


Tacoma, Wash arriet F. 

Tacoma, Wash ’ : 

Cedar Rapids, | Earle S 
yn, Manchester, 

W. Haas, New 

Brantford, Ont., 

Anna Handley, 

Madison, Nebr 

Cunney, Philadel. | J. F 


Victor C. Dahl, Grafton, N 
Davison, Brantford, 
Delin, Tacoma, 
Gertrude Doyle, Manchester, N. H 


Three Rivers, 
Eggert, Spaulding, 
Elvidge, 


Can 
Ida Ericson, Manchester, N. H. 


Vera Fahl, St. Paul, Minn. 
inda Felinagel, Cairo, Ill K 
McKee Fenton, 
Fenwick, Waynesboro, Pa 
Josephine Ferguson, Danvers, 


rick, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Lewiston, 


{rene Gill, Manchester, N. H. 
Gilmore, Townsend, Mont L 


Greenland, 


York 
Wanda Haddox, Fort Dodge, Iowa. | F. W 
Manchester, N. H (,eorge 
Ruth Evalyn Hards, Tacoma, Wash 

Harris, Manchester, N. H. 


Marion L. 
Kans. 
Frieda M 


Hayes, Hutchinson, 
Dak. 


Ont., Hedberg, Tacoma, Wash, 


Isabelle Henderson, Belvidere, Il. 
Doris Hodge, Cairo, Tl. 

Sylvester Hotek, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Florence Huntington, Rutland, Vt 
Jean Hutchinson, Manchester, N. H. 
Mich Annie M. Hyde, Brentford, Ont., 


lil Can. 


Wash 


Brantiord, Ont., I 


John Ont., 


Inksater, 
Can. 


Brantford, 


Mrs. J. E. Joiner, Columbus, Ohio. 


Tacoma, 


Lydia E. Kehm, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Fred W. Kellogg, Jackson, Tenn. 
Cc. H. Kimball, Richmond, Va. 
Patrick Kirley, Townsend, Mont. 
Lillian M. Klink, Montgomery, I. 
William L. Klocke, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Edna Knight, Manchester, N. H. 
F. E. Kreitzburg, Frostburg, Md. 
Frank Kros, Springfield, Ill. 


Idaho. 


Ashland, Ky 
Rutland, Vt 


Conn 


Evelyn Lackie, Manchester, N. H. 
la Laird, Brantford, Ont., Can. 
Latimer, Liverpool, England. 
Esther Lichtman, Buffalo, n_Y. 
Helena Lubking, Porterville, Cal. 
M 
Maerz, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Mandigo, Taunton, Mass. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Brantford, Ont., 


City. 


Alice Mangan, 
Edna Met ynachie, 


B. Hartmann, New York City. Can. 
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T. MecGirr, New York City 


McHale, 


Katharine A, Buffalo, 
aR A 
Rose E. McIntire, Winchendon, 
ass. 
Emma L.. Mitchell, York, Nebr. 
Christian Moen, York, Nebr. 


Bessie Moon, Rutland, Vt. 
Julia Morris, Tacoma, Wash. 
May Mulholland, Salem, Mass. 


N 


Frances Neidlinger, Findlay, 
Beatrice I. Neill, Manchester, 


Ohio. 


Margaret E. Nelsen, Tacoma, Wash. 
Golda M. Nikirk, Middletown, Md. 
oO 

Bertha O’Brien, Tacoma, Wash. 


Nellie O'Leary, Providence, R. I. 
Signe Olson, Kansas City, Mo. 
P 


Grace A. Pearson, Helidon, Queens 


THE 


N. H. | 


land, Australia. 
Lorna D. Perkins, Toowoomba, | 
Queensland, Australia. | 
Dora Peters, Kansas City, Mo. 


N. H 


Yvonne Proulx, Manchester, 


Q 


Ethel Quereau, Lynn, Mass. 


| 
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Archibald J. Rapp, Buffalo, N. Y 
Irene A. Rehbaum, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Frances Robovsky, Cedar Rapids, 

owa, 
Attler Rosene, Fort Dodge, Towa. 
Edith I. Rowe, Nashua, N. H 
Mabel Rowell, Rutland, Vt. 
L. Rudolph, New York City. 
H. W. Russell, Corvallis, Ore. 


Carrie Rydberg, Bovey, Minn. 


Mabel Rydell, Fort Dodge, Lowa. 
Ss 

Ida L. Samuels, Lowell, Mass. 

| George Schaeffer, New York City. 

Nellie Schmoker, Fort Dodae, Towa. 

Clara M. Schutt, Buffalo, 

Mary Scott, Brantford, * a 


Can. 

May Seltzer, Manchester, N. H. 

Dorothy Shandoff, Oneida, N. Y. 

Margaret Sheriff, Kansas City, Mo. 

Lena C. Shuett, Tacoma, Wash. 

Irma Sifling, Lorain, Ohio. 

£0 Skiver, Eldred, Pa. 

E. T. Smith, Maryborough, Queens 
land, Australia. 

Harold F. Smith, Findlay, Ohio. 

Olive L. Smith, Fruita, Colo. 

Anna Snowdon, Denver, Colo. 

Dora Socia, Rutland, Vt. 

Alice Spiller, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Effie Ellen Starkweather, Townsend, 

Mont 

Starkweather, 
Mont. 

Kathryn Steinhouse, Cairo, Il. 

Louis Sternfield, Denver, Colo. 

Marguerite Grace Stevens, 
chester, N. H. 

Maud Stevenson, 
Ohio 

Ella M. Stoldt, 


Townsend, 


Man- 
New 


Bremen, 


Three Rivers, Mich. 


T 
Tierney, 


Fort Dodge, 


Idaho. 
Ore. 


Genevieve 


owa 
Todd, 


Tsigris, 


Shoshone, 
Astoria, 
WwW 


Frances Watson, Leominster, 
Rowland S. Whinnery, North 


Pearl 
Peter 


Mass. 
Troy, 
Dorothy ‘Whitson, S. St. Paul, 
Ne w York 
. Wier, Estherville, 
Edith Wilson, New 
ster, B. C., Can. 


Z 


Mi: artha Ziegler, Tacoma, Wash. 
Susie Ziegler, Tacoma, Wash. 


City. 
Iowa. 
Westmin- 


List of New Members—IlI 


A 

Marguerite Allen, 

Albert A. Anderer, Jr., 
Pa. 

Inez Ashmun, 

Margaret Askren, 


Wash. 
Wash. 


Seattle, 
BR rthell, 


Lewis C. Bachrodt, Des Moines, 
owa, 
Blanche A. 

burg, N. 
Gertrude Bardes, 


Thomas Barron, 


Ballantyne, Phillips 


Fond du Lac, 
Baker, Ore. 


Wis 


Des Moines, Towa, | Olive 


Philadelphia, | ‘ 
tiladelphia ‘Harry M 


Arthur Beesley, Laurium, Mich. 

Aen : Beidleman, Washington, | 

Charlotte M. Benson, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Miriam Berlow, New York City. 

Lillian M. Billings, Manchester, | 
N. I 


i. 
Euclid Blanchard, Chicopee 
ass. 
Edna A. Bohr, Lebanon, Pa. 
Ola Boone, Ramona, Okla. 


Curtis C. Boyer, Marion, Ind. 

Eleanor Brinton, Chicago, III. 

Agnes Broedel, Bradley Beach, N. J. 

re M. Brotzman, Phillipsburg, 

Rita Brown, St. Catharines, Ont., 
Can. 


Brown, Manchester, N. H. 


Roland J. 
St. Mary, Ky. 


Mary Ursula Buckler, 


Mary Burke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cc 
Vida L. Carley, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Mary Carter, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 


Eleanor Church, Wellsville, N. Y. 
Lillie Cohen, New York City. 


Carrie C. Cole, Grand Island, Nebr. 
Hiram Cook, Jr., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Irene Cotton, Kankakee, Il. 
Virginia Agnes Courtney, Hancock, 


Mich. 
Louis Culp, Louisiana, Mo. 
Mrs. Thomas A. Culp, Louisiana, 


0. 


| Ruby 
Falls, | 


M. Davies, New Bedford, 
ass. 
Dawson, Denver, Colo. 


DeWitt, Lancaster, N. Y. 
Dolphin, Manchester, 


N. H. 


Ruth A. 
Margaret N. 


Gladys L. Drury, Nashua, 


E 

Wellsville, N. Y. 
F 

| Gladys R. Ferry, Tampa, Fla. 

| Nora Fischer, Grand Island, 

iJ. 

] 


Regina F. Egan, 


Nebr 
H. 


E. Flint, Seattle, Wash. 

ttie B. Foote, Manchester, N. 

Martha Freiheit, Shelton, Conn 

Henry French, South Bend, Ind. 

Lillian Fullmer, Stanton, Mich. 

H 

Haight, North 
Sask., Can. 

Alice M. Haley, Fond du Lac, 

Ruth Hall, Shelton, Conn. 


Alma Hansen, Green Bay, Wis. 


Sarah Hi: .— North Battleford, 
Sask., 

Huldah H: irris, - Albion, Mich. 

Mrs. Kitty Hartman, Kalispell, 
Mont. 

er a North Battleford, Sask., 

Manilla ‘Holmes, Des Moines, Iowa 

Horton, Bowling Green, Ky. 

A E. Hughes, Johnstown, Pa. 

Mary H. Imlach, Brandon, Man., 

| Can. 

| Leone M. Ingalls, Manchester, N 
H 

Hi. N. Jenkins, Kansas City, Kans. 

Enid Jennings, Grahamstown, South 
Africa. 

Margaret Jones, Shelton, Conn. 

K 
Mame Kayhart, Spencer, Wis. 
Alice W. Kinney, New Village, N. J 


' 


Wis. | 


| 
| 
| 


Battleford, | 


Marie 
| 


John H 
| Elmer Klement, 


Emma E. 
Josephine 


| Jeanette 


Homer Kirby, Piqua, Ohio. 
Howard Kleckner, Easton, Pa. 
Klein, Chicago, Il. 
Grand Island, 
A. S. Kroner, Riegelsville, Pa. 
L 
Ottawa, Ont., 
Island, 
Tenn. 
Elyria, Ohio 
Manchester, 


Nebr. 


Can. 
Nebr 


A. P. 
Hattie 
}. W. 


Lapointe, 
Lease, Grand 
Lester, Bristol, 
Levagood, 
Loring, N. 


Des Moines, lowa. 


M 

Sarnia, 
Lebanon, 
Chicago 


Lutz, 
MacLean, Can. 
Mahaffey, 
Mahnke, 


Ont., 
Mo. 
Heights, 


Alice 
Huber 
Claire 
Il. 
Cc. H. MecClenon, Green, 
Ky. 
Grace McCoy, 
Ibbie Miller 
Green, Ky. 
Elizabeth McCrie, 
C. A. McGuire, 
Lillian McHale, 
Sadie Mendelson, 


Bowling 


Branch, Mich 
Bowling 


West 
McCreary, 
Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
Easton, Pa. 
Wellsville, N. Y. 
Hancock, Mich. 


Louise Miller, Hancock, Mich. 

Svelze Mitchell, North Battleford, 
Sask., Can. 

Consuelo V. Moody, Manchester, 


N. H. 

Arthur Moore, Martin, Ky. 

Earle B. Moore, Nashua, N. 

R. L. Mosher, Berkeley, Cal. 
N 

Nathanson, 

M. Norton, 

Sask., Can. 


H. 


Santa Rosa, Cal 
North Battleford, 


I.. E. 


P 
Manchester, 
Ind. 
Battleford, 


Aurore Parant, N. H 

Alfa Pearl, South Bend, 

Jane Peebles, North 
Sask., Can. 

Helen Pelto, Hancock, Mich. 

Reatrice Peterson, St. Mary, Ky. 

Mae Peterson, Des Moines, Iowa 


‘ 


(Concluded on page 6%.) 
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raisins 


raspberries 


relished 


rennet 


rhubarb 


rice 


Roquefort 


rusks 


ag 
s igo 


salad 


y saleratus 


salmon 


salt 


salting 


sap 


Santos 


sardines 


sauces 


sauerkraut 


sausages 


Sauternes 


shad roe 
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Technical Words—Ill 
Groceries and Foodstuffs 


shrimp 

«*smoked meats , 
soda * 
sorghum 
soups 
spaghetti . 
spices 
spinach v 
sturgeon 


succotash 


sugar a 


syrup / 


tamarind a 


tangerine 
tapioca { 
terrapin 

tomatoes “ 
tongue . 


truffles ~ 


tuna Q<- 


tunny fish 


Uneeda" 








vanilla 


vegetables 


vermicelli 


vinegar 


wafers 


walnut 


Washburn 


wheat foods 
Yarmouth 


yeast 


Young Hyson 


zwieback 


garlic 


parsnips 


turnips 


hominy 


indigo 


nutmeg 


cucumber 


carrot 


cabbage 


oysters 
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Typing Speed of Office Stenographers 


. eer Sat es ane ee 


typewriting-contest manager, in an 


more impressive, an accuracy of 99.99%. 


M« J. N. KIMBALL, the noted 84 words a minute, and what is still 


editorial in The Stenographer for 
May, gives a decided dynamic urge to 
schoolmen to demand—and get—higher 
speed in typewriting. He says: “The 
day is fast approaching when thirty or 
forty words a minute on the typewriter 
is not going to satisfy any employer. He 
is learning that twice these figures should 
be reasonably expected from any operator 
to whom he is paying fifteen dollars or 
more a week.” 

Mr. Kimball does not tell how it can 
be done, but the truth is that speed in 
typewriting is advancing with speed in 
other directions, and the “safety first” 
warning is just as important as ever. 

It is interesting to compare his state- 
ment with the speeds of some office ste- 
nographers of whom we know. In the 
recent typewriting contest in Chicago for 
the City Championship, conducted by 
Office Appliances magazine, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Kimball, the Champion- 
ship was won by Miss Winifred Kenna, 
an office stenographer, at a net speed of 


Miss Ella Anderson, another office stenog- 
rapher, tied for third place with a net 
speed of 74 words a minute. Miss 
Salome L. Tarr, of our New York of- 
fices, recently wrote, in a twenty-minute 
test—just to see what her speed actually 
was—100 words a minute net. 

All these writers are Rational typists 
who have not received any special train- 
ing for contest work, simply doing the 
ordinary routine typing of a busy busi- 
ness office. Typists with such speeds who 
write a simple, logical, easily-read system 
of shorthand as these all do, can do the 
work of two or three ordinary stenogra- 
phers, and do it with far greater ease 
and without waste of the employer's time. 
The shorthand they write has an impor 
tant bearing on the subject. A _ legible 
system of shorthand enables them to read 
their notes without hesitation; time is not 
wasted in deciphering complex and inade- 
quate outlines; they can keep the type- 
writer going at a rapid clip, and as a 
result their daily output is greatly in- 
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creased and their speed in typewriting 
continues to advance. 

In the recent typewriting contest for 
the School Championship of New York 
City, in which accuracy was the deciding 
factor, a Rational typist, Miss Evelyn 
Massloff, a student yet in school, made 
a record of 100% while main- 
taining a speed of 41.8 words a minute. 
This is the first time that a 100% record 
has been made in a contest. It is certain 
that Miss Massloff was not writing at any- 
where near her best speed as she had 
constantly in mind the thought of absolute 


accuracy 


accuracy. 

Not many appreciate the fact that 
shorthand has quite a good deal to do 
with the typewriting speed of the office 
Even among the expert 
professional typists by far the greatest 


stenographe F 


number write a shorthand that can be 
easily read—including such writers as 
Miss Margaret B. Owen, the present 


Champion, Miss Wilson and Mr. Blais- 
dell, former World's Champions, the 
Trefzgers, Harold Smith, Parker Wood- 
son, Ernest Wiese, J. L. Hoyt, William 
F. Oswald, and many Speed in 
typewriting is limited to a very great 
extent to the speed at which the short- 
hand notes can be accurately read. 


others. 


f, i a 
© 4 oO 


Cheerfulness a Business Asset 


HE Bureau of Employment of the 
T Washington Irving High School of 

New York has kept a record for 
many years of the qualities employers 
deem to be the most important in their 
The ten qualities occurring 
most frequently in these reports of em- 
ployers are given here in the order of 
their frequency : 


employees. 


neatness 

executive ability 
courtesy 
punctuality 

regular attendance 


cheerfulness 
obedience 
reliability 
truthfulness 
use of English 
It will be a surprise to many to find 
cheerfulness at the top of the list—but 
to those who come in frequent contact with 
the average run of business employees it 
It will seem odd to 
those thus experienced that no one has 


will be no surprise. 
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fact that cheerful- 
ness is so rare and so valuable a virtue 
that even the cold-blooded business man 
places it above such other desirable quali- 


before discovered the 


ties as “reliability,” “truthfulness” and 
even “executive ability.” Cheerfulness is 
an asset. None of us likes the society or 
cares to deal with the grouchy person if 
we can possibly avoid it. Cheerfulness 
greases the wheels of industry and keeps 
things moving along smoothly, rhythmic- 
ally and without noise. We have known 
of many really good stenographers who 
have lost their positions simply because 
they lacked this one quality. They were 
accurate and rapid in their work, but their 
pessimistic attitude toward everything in 
general was a check on promotion. To 
those ambitious to get on in the business 
world, the foregoing list can be studied 
with a great deal of profit. 


COCoO 
Brevities 


Talking about short, effective letters, 
we have just come across this one written 
to a budding playwright by Charles Dil- 
lingham, theatrical magnate: 

My Dear Sir: 

I have read your play. Oh, my dear 

sir! Charles Dillingham. 
* * . 


“A letter is only half complete when it 
leaves the typewriter,” is the way a 
lecturer on office training puts it. “The 
woman who desires to advance in the 
business work’ must re-read her letters.” 
The lecturer further relates how he 
recently lost $200 through a failure to read 
a letter sent out from his office. 

* * * 

We have just received a copy of the first 
number of “Demonstration,” the title of 
the new monthly magazine published by 
the sales department of the L. C. Smith 
& Bros. Typewriter Company. It is an 
exceptionally interesting and attractive 
number and promises well for the future. 
It is explained that “demonstration” is a 
“show me” word coming from Missouri. 
Under the caption “The ‘Demon’ in 
Demonstration” we are told: 

“Highbrows tell us the word ‘demon- 
stration’ comes from the Latin ‘de’ (fully), 
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and ‘monstro’ (show). It is a Missouri 
word. You sometimes hear the expression: 
‘He is a demon for work! That is the 
kind of demon to put in demonstration.” 

* ” * 

Office Training for Stenographers and 
Exercises in Office Training, by Rupert 
P. SoRelle, have also been adopted for the 
next four years by the Board of Educa- 
tion of Portland, Oregon. This popular 
book is also in use in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University, New York, 
and has been adopted by the University 
of California. The book has already won 
its way into hundreds of high schools and 
private commercial schools. 

* * #* 

From Show Shots, the official 
paper of the Boston Business Show: 

“Gregg Shorthand is about the only 
brand of that useful commodity that ever 
got anybody excited since the Pitman 
brothers demonstrated that writing as 
rapid as speech was possible. The ease 
with which their demonstrators write at 
high speed is a thing sure to impress you. 


Don’t overlook their exhibit.” 
* * * 


daily 


Jane Lee in the Pictorial Review asks, 
“Of what possible use is it to take down 


100 words a minute and then take half 
an hour trying to read the notes? Take 
this little bit of advice from me—never 


write a line or a word in shorthand unless 
you can read it.” This is helpful and 
practical advice from one who has em- 
ployed many stenographers. It is what 
hundreds of teachers are trying to drill 
into their classes each day. 

* * * 

Miss Mary Snow, research secretary of 
the Intercollegiate Vocational Bureau, re- 
cently addressed a gathering of girls from 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Radcliffe, 
Mount Holyoke, Smith and Barnard. Miss 
Snow advised every girl who intended go- 
ing into a kind of business or work other 
than that of a profession to study stenog- 
raphy. She said it was the strongest en- 
tering wedge to great things in the busi- 
ness world. 

“Get the stenography and typewriting 
key to business, and if you have anything 
in you, you will succeed,” she declared. 
“A stenographer will have other things 
than mere dictating and letter writing to 
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do, and if she is bright and willing and 
attracts notice by her capability, she will 
soon have a chance to climb to the top 
of the ladder.” 

R * ” 

In a recent address, Mr. Peter Machin, 
of Liverpool, described shorthand as 
“the prince of short cuts, the great time- 
saver, space-saver, word-saver, word-pre- 
server’’—a short cut that, unlike many other 
short cuts, always lands somewhere. “‘It 
represents the genius of the age—its haste, 
its scorn of futile redundancies, its passion- 
ate cutting down of all that stands in the 
path of advancement, its eager search for 
what it calls progress. If to save time is 
to lengthen life, shorthand has added cen- 
turies to the world’s existence.” 

” = ns 

Never write an outline or phrase simply 
because you have seen it so written some 
where or other; write it because you have 
reasoned it out, and because your knowl- 
edge of the rule governing this particular 
instance convinces you that there is no 
other way of correctly writing it.—Ber- 
nard de Bear. 

_ = ® 

The Shorthand Department has a new 
book to help the students to greater efh- 
ciency. It is called Office Training for 
Stenographers (by Rupert P. SoRelle), 
and explains everything that has to be 
done about an office. It will be a great 
help to all stenographers.—Commerce, 
published monthly by the students of the 
Omaha High School of Commerce. 

+. * ns 

Harvard has a course for the training 
of commercial club secretaries. Such an 
announcement would have been received 
with derision fifteen ago. The 
American business college was the pioneer 
in demonstrating that business can be suc- 
cessfully taught. 


. + . 


years 


The Russell Sage Foundation has given 
out some very interesting facts about in- 
dustrial education in seventy-eight cities 
of the United States. One significant dis- 
closure is that more people are engaged in 
professions than in the building trades and 
manufacturing, which emphasizes the need 
of business training in our schools. In all 
these professions shorthand can be advan- 
tageously used. 
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Education 
(Written by Miss Ella A. Anderson, Chicago, Ill.) 
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If the college girl wants a profitable place 
in the practical field of work about the first 
thing she should do is to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with the typewriter. The next move 
might be to hide her Latin essays and substi- 
tute a shorthand notebook.—Frances Cum- 
mings in Lynn (Mass.) Telegram. 


my: HE girl-who wants a position in 
I almost any field to-day,” declares 
Mary Snow, of the Intercollegiate 
Bureau of Occupations, in the New York 
Press, “must know stenography. She may 
not be compelled to confine herself to it for 
long, but for a considerable time it seems 
to be a prerequisite. Then, if she masters 
whatever comes within her employer's ken, 
she can become his private secretary or 
attain an important administrative posi- 
tion.” 

One of the marvels of our age is the 
ease with which woman has adapted her- 
self to the things in which formerly only 
men were engaged. The American girl 
has shown the greatest pluck and adapta- 
bility. Her success in all fields she has 
entered is one of the glories of our civiliza- 
tion. In some instances women have 
already beaten men at their own work, 
and the end is not yet. 

“There isn't any reason why a girl 
should not have as much chance of suc- 
ceeding as a man,” continues Miss Snow. 
“Sometimes the matter at hand is as 
uncongenial as possible. She must be pre- 
pared to have the most ordinary experi- 
ences. Unless she passes through these 
she cannot attain to the extraordinary ones 
she wishes. She must have tact. She 
must be willing. She must be direct. The 
sign-posts that direct a man to the goal 
of achievement must be her sign-posts, 
too. 
“Last year we had 1,000 applicants, and 
all of those who started out to fight their 
way are doing well. They haven't any 
complaints to make. They know that it’s 
a struggle, and if they fail they can blame 
only themselves.” 

Miss Snow further declares that college 
girls are passing into every possible line 
of endeavor and that they are succeeding, 
too. They succeed because they have had 
the years of discipline which concentrated 
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study gives them and they know how to 
work and work hard. This is why the de- 
mand for the college-bred girl is increas 
ing. Business men have come to appreci- 
ate the habit of and the 
power to analyze which are characteristic 
of the college girl. They adjust themselves 
rapidly to the office routine and their 
alertness makes them quick students of 


concentration 


new methods. 

Perhaps the college-bred girl suffers 
from a lack of knowledge of business meth- 
In this particular the average grad- 
uate of our business colleges has much 
the advantage over her. But there are 
to-day many college women enrolling for 
a business college course. By applying 
the same methods of study which they fol- 
lowed in the university they are able to 
accomplish wonders in a few months. 
When the college-bred girl adds business 
training, including shorthand and type- 
writing, to her equipment, she makes the 


ods. 


most valuable assistant. 

Aside from teaching, every line of work 
in which women may engage requires a 
knowledge of shorthand and typewriting. 
A girl may have the best preparation in 
other ways, but without stenography it is 
practically for her to get 
started in any vocation outside of teaching. 


impossible 


Opportunity 


“Opporchunity,” Mr. Dooley, 
“knocks at iv’ry man’s dure wanst. On 
some men’s dures it hammers till it breaks 
down th’ dure, an’ then it goes in an’ 
wakes him up if he’s asleep, an’ afterwards 
it worruks f'r him as a night-watchman. 
On some men’s dures it knocks an’ runs 
away, an’ on th’ dures iv some men it 
knocks an’ whin they come out it hits thim 
over th’ head with an axe. But iv rywan 
has an opporchunity.” 


Savs 


What a man isn’t “up” on, he is usually 


“down” on: and vice versa.—Printer’s Ink. 

















A Clear 
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house of Ideas for T: 

upert P. SoRelle, 112 

all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 
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Office Training Methods 


With Special Reference to Section 12 of Office Training for Stenographers 
By W.D. Wigent, Gregg School, Chicago 


N Office Training language the famous 

line of Shakespeare should be changed 

to read, “All’s well that begins well, 
works well, and ends well.” 

The beginning is vitally important—to 
manager and student alike. It is here 
that the manager faces the test of his 
leadership—for if he cannot initiate the 
program effectively it is practically im- 
possible for him to supervise the work 
and secure the co-operation of his class 
and ultimately obtain the results which 
are sought. 

It is always a good plan for the man- 
ager to prepare an outline of his talk for 
this occasion. Every task should be thor- 
oughly explained to the workers. The 
work of previous days should be carefully 
reviewed and the work of students com- 
their efforts deserved. 
The successful manager realizes the im- 
portance of appreciating the efforts of his 
subordinates even though they have not 
quite come up to his expectations. He 
should inspire his students with a desire 
to excel their best previous records. There 
should be no relaxing in the standard to 
be achieved from day to day. Enthu- 
siasm should be the keynote of his talk. 


mended as have 


The Day's Work 


With a clear understanding of what is 
expected, the stenographers take up their 


various duties. The atmosphere of the 
office should prevail from the start. The 
room should be a businesslike office. 

The outline which accompanies this 
(see illustration No. 1) shows how the 
work is distributed among a class of 
eight. Mr. Boardman is made head as- 





sistant. He gives out the exercises, one 
at a time, as they appear in the first col- 
umn. For instance, No. 2 is given Assign- 
ment 2; No. 3 receives Assignment 4, and 
It will be noted that no two 
stenographers are doing the same thing 
and therefore each one is required to rely 
upon himself. This stimulates his mind 
and helps to make the conditions more 
like the actual business office. While it is 
the duty of the head assistant to see that 
all stenographers are kept busy, he is also 
expected to work out a few exercises. 

The National Distributing Company 
makes up its mail twice daily—eleven in 
the morning and two-thirty in the after- 
noon. All finished letters are taken to the 
manager's desk thirty minutes in advance 
of the mailing hour. The letters are 
dated, carefully inspected, and the correct 
ones signed and prepared for the mail. 
Faulty work is promptly returned to the 
student for correction. The approved as- 
signments are then checked off the Bulle- 
tin, a copy of which appeared in the 
Gregg Writer for October. 

When the Office Training class is large, 
it is sometimes advisable to have four 
divisions, the work of each division being 
kept separate. This creates competition 
between divisions as well as between indi- 
viduals. A Bulletin is provided for each 
section, and the finished work goes to four 
desks instead of one. These are the desks 
occupied by the officials of the National 
Distributing Company: namely, Charles 
W. Banning, President; Walter S. Tay- 
lor, Treasurer; Reginald von Vredenburgh, 
Secretary, and Mr. —, Manager. If 
this plan is followed, it will be necessary 


so on. 
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to have the dictation appropriate to the 
different departments. It will also be 
desirable to have some one besides the 
teacher dictate the letters for the other 
officials in order to distribute the responsi- 
bility. This can be done by an arrange- 
ment with the teachers of the other de- 
partments of the school. 

No matter how well balanced the day's 
program may be in theory, there will be 
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Efficiency Record 


The members of the class are marked 
on Efficiency and Neatness of Work. 
Efficiency is graded on a seale of 8; neat- 
ness, on a scale of 100. When new assist- 
ants are engaged for the following week, 
both the letter of application and effi- 
ciency record of each applicant are con- 
sidered in making the selection. A copy 
of the records is filed in the office of the 


Illustration No. 1 


Materials 





Name Assignments 
1 2)3 4'5\6)7/8 12)3\)4 5|/6)7 8 
1| Boardman..| 1) 5 19* _ are 5 Letter Heads..25 1362520, 12513 
2| Bartok..... 2] 6 17 (24) Checks ....... I 1 Long Envelopes 11 
3%) Carlson ....| 4 8 19% 12. CopyingRibbon ! Se I 
4) Lewis......| 3 7* 9 |25) Catalogs ...... 10 Pass Book..... 1 
5| Shapiro ....|1021 22 |28) Cylinder Ree'ds 5 Plain Paper .. .|10 6 6 
6| Shute...... 1113 23 }26) Deposits ...... 1} | Quotations | 
7| Welch ..... I 7* 20 16) Deposit Tickets I Ree’d, Cards. I 5 
8) Rogan ..... 1518 27 | | Envelopes.....35 1362520 12513 Quotations 
Follow-upC’'rds 10 10| Given, Cards. 1 
Indicators..... 10 Statements... . 20 20 
| Index Cards... 29 Stencils....... I 
Leases (Blank) 2) Telegrms (Blank) 5 


* Given to two stenographers. 


some stenographers that will finish the 
work in less time than others. The man- 
ager should keep in close touch with the 
progress being made by each one so that 
he can prepare for such emergencies and 
have extra work ready for those who may 
need it. 

The table of “Materials” (a copy of 
which is illustrated) will assist greatly 
in keeping the force at work. For in- 
stance, should Miss Lewis, who is No. 4, 
complete her work at two o'clock, she is 
immediately assigned No. 5. By refer- 
ring to that number under “Materials” it 
is seen that twenty envelopes, twenty-nine 
index cards, twenty letterheads and six 
sheets of plain paper will be required. 
Miss Lewis takes up section No. 5 as 
easily as if it were a continuation of the 
first assignment to her. Of course it is 
not necessary to give Miss Lewis No. 5. 
The manager can give her some other 
number or she can be assigned to assist 
another student whose progress has been 
unusually slow. 


school and becomes a helpful guide in se- 
lecting students for positions. 

If Friday is the regular day for the 
Office Training class, it will be in order 
to have a time sheet prepared for that 
week. Students are paid in college cur- 
rency according to the service each has 
rendered. The pay envelopes are dis- 
tributed at three o'clock, and on the fol- 
lowing “business day” forty per cent of 
each student's weekly salary is deposited 
in the Office Training Savings Bank. 

This is a bare outline of the manner 
in which we carry on the work in Office 
Training. I have found the “direction 
card” and the “assignments” and “mate- 
rials’’ chart of great help to me in keep- 
ing the students busy the full day as well 
as in getting them started promptly. The 
chief object is to keep the students busy. 
This is not difficult if they are interested 
in the work assigned to them. As stated 
in the opening sentence, much of the 
day's success depends upon how the man- 
ager starts the class. 














THE 
Direction Card 


A copy of the printed or mimeographed 
“direction card” is pasted in each stu- 
dent’s book and enables him to tell at a 
glance the next step to take. 
time and questioning and promotes effi- 


This saves 


ciency. 

The card” 
progress record. As soon as the assign- 
ment has been completed, the manager 
or the teacher punches a hole at the left. 

The exercise at the beginning of each 
section is “extra.” The 
train the student to sense the meaning of 

he is typing. He is asked to pay 


“direction also serves as a 


purpose is to 


what he 
particular attention to the subject matter 
of what he is copying so that he could 
write a summary of it. This is also an 


excellent exercise in concentration. 


Illustration No. 2 


ICE TRATHIAG 
Direction Card 


OF F 


(Make Carbon Copies of all Letters) 


Section 1 Type to Assignment 1 
Write Summary #2 
Arrange Letters 411-12 


2 Type to #21 
Answer Ads #26 
Write #30 in Shorthand 
Write Ads & Article #¢31-32 


3 Type to Assignment 1 
Letters to #44 
Postage Problems #50 
Weighing Packages #55 


4 Type to #62 
Remittances & Letters #76 
Mail Letters #78 
Deposit 


5S File Alphabetically 
va Geographically 
a Numerically 
Write Follow-Ups 4124 
Fill out Cards #131 


6 Type to #139 
Arrange Letter #143 
Fill in Addresses #144 
Impression Ccpies 


Type to #162 
Assignments 1-2-3 
Railroads 


8 Type to #189 
Pay Roll 
Inventories 
Article #196" 


9 Bills #202 
Statements #203 
Account Sales #204 


10 Lease-——Power of Attorney 
Bank Statement——Mortgage 
By-Laws——Annual Report 
Assignment 2 


ll Write Telegrams #239 
Telephone Messages #246 
Recast Letters #257 
Construct Letters #258 
Rough Draft #259 


12 All Assignments 
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What Johnny Wrote on His Type- 
writer 


“ OHNNY” has certainly stirred up 
J a lot of curiosity. Translations of 
what he wrote have been coming in 
in big bunches ever since the June number 
appeared. The rules stated that the first 
twenty correct solutions would be given 
honorable mention, but we have taken the 
liberty of changing the rules and are 
going to make it the “best” twenty. Since 
so much work is required in going over 
the hundreds of received, an- 
nouncement of the results cannot be made 
until August. Therefore those who wish 
to make an effort to get in among the 
“best” will still have an opportunity. 
Papers received after July 20, however, 
cannot be considered. 

To make it still a little more interest- 
ing, we have decided to award three prizes 

these will be announced when the results 
of the contest are given. 

So much interest has been displayed in 
this little puzzle, that we have decided 
to offer prizes for the best puzzle of a like 
nature. The conditions are simple; each 
puzzle must be accompanied by an idea 
for the “Idea Department.” The prizes 
will be as follows: For the best, a copy 
of Office Training for Stenographers ; sec- 
ond best, a copy of Expert Shorthand 
Speed Course; third best, a year's sub- 
scription to the Gregg Writer; for the next 
ten best puzzles a copy of Hints and Helps 
for the Shorthand Student, or The Letters 
of a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 
Contest to close Sep- 


solutions 


name your choice. 
tember 10. 

Please address all communications to the 
editor of this department. In the “What 
Johnny Wrote” contest about half the let- 
ters were addressed to the Gregg Writer in 
Chicago. 


Oo 


The “Touch System” 


N a recent issue of System there is 
[= excellent article on “How I 
Choose and Train Stenographers,” by 
H. A. Harris, who appears to be the 
manager of a business large enough to 
employ a number of stenographers. It 
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is interesting to note what this business 


man thinks of the “touch” method of 
typewriting. It is evident from what he 
writes that in employing stenographers 


he gives preference to those who have 
been trained in “touch” typewriting. In 
the course of the article he says: 

The “touch” system of typewriting I regard 
as almost indispensable on account of the speed 
that can be developed as compared with the 
“sight” system. Some schools do not teach the 
touch method, but notwithstanding their argu- 
ments and theories I believe that the sight op- 
erator begins with a big handicap, which in 
some cases she never overcomes. 

More and business men be- 
ginning to recognize the methods of 
working which the well-trained and effi- 
cient stenographer employs. There 
a time when a man cared little how or 


more are 


was 
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by what methods his work was done so 
long as it was done, but his attitude has 
changed. He has become more and more 
critical and exacting. Mr. Harris aston- 
ishes the professional stenographer by his 
intimate knowledge of his art. On the 
note-taking side, he says: 

For like reasons, the stenographer who writes 
small, close notes is likely to develop higher 
speed, be more accurate and consume 
energy in writing, than one making 
sprawling notes. 


less 


large 


Mr. Harris has expressed the attitude 
of many progressive business men on this 
subject. Employers are taking a vital 
interest in commercial training. They 
realize to-day more than ever before that 
only the correctly trained stenographer 
is efficient. 


a 


High Schools Compete for State Championship in Shorthand 
and Typewriting 


CCORDING to a report received 
A from Mr. C. L. Michael, director 
of commercial subjects in Phoenix 
Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona, 
students from the Phoenix and Tempe 
High Schools carried off the honors in the 
recent state championship contests held in 
shorthand and typewriting during “Uni- 
versity Week” at Tucson. The honors in 
both subjects were keenly contested, high 
schools from many parts of the state par- 
ticipating in them. We understand the 
matter was of a very difficult nature. The 
winners of the gold, silver and bronze med- 
als are as follows: 
Shorthand 
Gold Medal—Tuacker Pinney, Phoenix High 
School, 96.19. 


Silver Medal—Mabel Parker, Tempe High 
School, 96%. 
Bronze Medal—-Hess Seaman, Phoenix High 


School, 98. 
Typewriting 
Gold Medal—Hess Seaman, 
School, 63 words per minute. 
Silver Medal—Tucker Pinney, Phoenix High 
School, 59 words per minute. 
Bronze Medal—Mabel Parker, Tempe High 
School, 58 words per minute. 


Phoenix 


High 


Mr. Michael tells an interesting story 
of how he raised funds to pay the expenses 


of the trip made by his students from 
Phoenix to Tucson, where the contest was 
held. He and Miss Hattie Snodgrass, of 
the class of 1914, wrote a five act play 
called “Country Boys in College,’ which 
was presented by the students to the citi- 
zens of Phoenix. The auditorium in which 
the play was given is the largest in the 
city, and it was filled to capacity on this 
occasion. 

The chief credit for the success of the 
play is given to Mr. Michael, under whose 
direction the cast was drilled and the per- 
formance was staged. The play netted 
more than enough to pay the expenses of 
the contestants on the trip to Tucson. The 
surplus was used to take along the band, 
track team and baseball team, about fifty 
in all, to the event. 


This is indeed an achievement of which 
Mr. Michael may justly feel proud. We 
wish to add our congratulations to those 
he has already received from his many 
friends. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that Mr. Edward Raley, who contrib- 
uted an article to this department in May, 
was formerly a student of Mr. Michael's. 
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More Typewriters Sold—More Competent Stenographers Needed 


‘ S long as the sales of typewriters “Our employment agency also reflects the 


healthful tone of business. There is an in- 
throughout the country are on the 
. creased demand to-day for stenographers, and 


increase, there need be no fear that we find that salaries are running higher than 
there will be an over supply of competent they have been for many a day. Employers 
stenographers to operate the machines. = ee to pay some now for es 
The Remington Typewriter Company in “!* ecknespers than thay were willing 00 pay 
‘ : . : at any time last year. Good operators are 
an interview, through the general manager jn, demand daily, and where last year they had 
of the New York Office, published in the trouble in obtaining permanent places at rela- 
New York Herald, recently, declares that tively low wages, they are finding them now 
its sales exceed those of a year ago and a give no concern about making 
that the demand for stenographers at 

higher salaries is better now than twelve It is always that way. After the neces- 
months ago. sary periodic lulls in business, the com- 
“Business iis better with us in all parts of petent stenographers are in great demand 
the country,” said Mr. Fraser, General Man- 
ager of the New York office, “but in New York ‘ 
the improvement is more marked than else- mnographers who are temporarily out of 
where. Our sales in December greatly exceeded employment is to make themselves more 
those for December, 1912, and since January r 
1 we are far ahead of our business for the . 
corresponding period in 1913. Orders and (‘4 school. 
contracts now in hand assure us a profitable time getting a good position. Employers 
year. We feel certain that business in general will take their pick, when there is picking 

must be good and getting better, because there , z 
to be had, and naturally they will pick the 

\ d 


at higher salaries. Our advice to ste- 


competent by joining the dictation classes 
Then they will have an easier 


is no surer barometer to the condition of trade 
than the typewriting industry. most competent. 


“Nearly Seven Miles an Hour” tence. Before he picked up the paper he 
started his stop-watch. After writing the sen- 


NEWSPAPER reporter who wit- tence he removed the carriage without disturb- 

A nessed a recent speed demonstration y-«_k the gute de and with - screw-driver took 
7 . down the machine, removing all the type bars, 

of Miss Margaret B. Owen, the the ribbon shift mechanism, and, in fact, strip- 
holder of the International Typewriting ping the machine almost down to the bare 
Championship Trophy for speed and ac- frame. He then reassembled the machine, re- 


, . s “he laced all the type be anc carri d 
curacy, at the Underwood office in Chicago, placed all the type bars and the carriage, an 
° wrote the same sentence over again, each letter 


was much impressed by her performance. striking the same place, so that although the 
He figured her speed in this interesting impression of the type was a little heavier it 
wav: was impossible to tell even with the aid of 


: c a strong magnifying glass that there were two 
So rapid was the movement of the type bars impressions of the type in the same spot. This 
that they looked like a continuous solid bar feat Mr. Blaisdell accomplished while the 
running from the type to the cylinder. She writer was looking on, in six minutes and nine- 
made thirteen strokes every second. The teen seconds. It is said that he has done it 
thirteen strokes traveled at the rate of nine jy Jess time than this. 
feet a second, 540 feet a minute, or nearly 
seven miles an hour. Both Miss Owen and Mr. Blaisdell are 
writers of Gregg Shorthand, Mr. Blaisdell 


A demonstration by Mr. H. O. Blaisdell, being a graduate of Gregg School. 


former world’s champion typist, was of a 
different nature, but no less interesting. 
A representative of “Office Appliances” 
who was present at the demonstration : 
gives his impression in these words: HE Phonographic World for April, 


He took an ordinary Underwood machine, 1909, gives the following as the 
inserted a sheet of paper and wrote a sen- shortest sentence thus far found 


O 


Short Alphabetic Sentences 
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which contains all letters of the alphabet: 
“Quick wafting zephyrs vex bold June.” 
It will be seen that only two of the letters 
occur twice. Later, the World adds this to 
its list of alphabetical sentences: “J. Q. 
Plow might vex Z. D. Burk’s canery.” 
Have any readers of the Gregg Writer 
knowledge of other brief, complete, alpha- 
betic contained 
in Rational T'ypewriting? 


Try This on Your Typewriter 


IRST be sure you can pronounce all 
the words: 


“This celibate was a licentiate in 


sentences, besides those 


medicine, and held other scholastic diplo- 
His characteristics were idiosyn- 
crasies personified—one day taciturn, the 
next garrulous. ‘To-day his facile pen 
evolves a sapient distich in piquant satire 
of some literary genius; to-morrow an en- 
comiastic effusion on an illiterate volup- 
tuary. His concrete 
were exotic; his researches in natural his- 
tory, esoteric, if not chimerical.” 


oO 


Proper Desk Arrangement and 
System Contribute to Speed 
and Economy of Work 


HE various forms of writing paper 
I are kept in individual compart- 
ments and are never “bunched.” 
We either a desk with a divided 
drawer or cabinets specially made which 
rest on top of the desk within instant 
reach of the girl as she sits at her ma- 
chine. The increasing regard for qual- 
ity in correspondence papers makes intel- 
ligent handling here necessary if costly 
wastes are to be avoided in your office. 
The desk drawers are carefully kept. 
We reserve the third drawer for current 
work and that held over at night. Pa- 
pers are often required when the stenog- 
rapher is not at her desk and they are 
thus readily found. Important and val- 
uable papers are put in the vault when 
not in actual use.—-H. A. Harris, in Sys- 


mas. 


studies on science 


use 


tem. 
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A Dream 


I sat gazing on my English book, 
Tho’ my mind was blank and bare, 
I couldn't see any sense at all 
To the queer words written there. 






They all kept ajumping up and down, 
To and fro, this way, then that, 

Till finally my head nodded gently, 
And asleeping peacefully I sat. 


Then in a dream I wandered 
Down an old familiar hall, 

Till I came to a very cheery room, 
That seemed to me best of all. 


I paused at the door and listened 
To the merry din within; 

The noisy clickety-clickety-clack, 
That made such a jolly din. 


I heard the famous “Underwood” 
Sing out its own swift lay, 
And the sharper voice of the “L. C. 
Smith” 
Hurrying on its way. 
And its cousin by the “Smith 
Premier,” 
Which was pacing them all along, 
And the “Remington” grand, with lofty 
tone, 
Speeded on with sonorous song. 


name, 


Then the vision suddenly faded away, 
A new noise awoke me—Ah, well! 

My Chaucer was still a jumble of words, 
And the the dismissing bell. 


Written by Alice M. Phelps, Clinton, 


lowa. 


noise 


te 


The “Gregg Writer’ With Stefans- 
son Polar Expedition 


We recently received an order for Vol- 
umes 14 and 15 of the Gregg Writer from 
Mr. Bert McConnell, Department of Naval 
Service, Ottawa, Canada, a member of the 
Stefansson Polar Expedition. 


oO° 
The Gregg Shorthand Association meets 


August 10-14. Make your arrangements 
to come Now. Don't delay! 
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Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. Answers 


to the questions im this issue must be im our hands by August 15, and 
will be published in the Sep b mber 
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An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each question: twenty-five cents each for 
all other contribuuions published. 
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College Education as a Preparation for Business 


RECENT issue of The Saturday 

Evening Post contains an article by 

Maude Radford Warren on “Cut- 
ting With a Blunt Knife.” This article 
brings home very definitely the utter futil- 
ity of a general college education as a 
preparation for business, and the neces- 
sity for a complete change of ideals before 
the college graduate can keep a place on 
even the lowest rung of the ladder of suc- 
CESS. 

The hero of this sketch, one Thomas 
Barrows, was a typical modern college 
boy, with a college boy’s standards and 
ideals. There was a marked contrast be- 
tween his father’s idea of what a college 
education should mean to his son, and the 
son's own viewpoint as developed on the 
college campus and in the college class- 
room. 

My father’s notion was that I was in touch, 
through books and teachers, with the master 
ideas of the world; and that when I finished 
my course I should be well fitted to survive 
in any hard struggle for livelihood. My no- 
tion of my college course was that I must 
do enough work to pass in each class, so that 
I might end up with a sheepskin. It was con- 
sidered something of a disgrace not to be able 
to graduate; but it was not considered a dis- 
grace for a fellow to avoid real education, as 
| did—always provided he were avoiding it for 
something he considered better worth while. 


After graduation, the problem of earn- 
ing a living presented itself, and the lack 
of special training was for the first time 
evident. 

I set out to find work for myself, taking as 
my first medium the advertising columns of 
the newspapers. I answered over four hun- 
dred advertisements of all kinds, using every 
precaution to make my replies as businesslike 
and convincing as possible. I sent out over 
seventy typewritten applications—for which my 
father paid—to picked addresses. I made in- 
numerable applications in person. In almost 





every case I was met by the same fatal ques- 
tion: 

“What do you know about our business?” 

If I did not know something about his busi- 
ness the prospective employer did not seem to 
care how fine my personal qualities were, or 
how excellent was my mental capacity, or how 
promising my zeal. He would not even give 
me a chance to show what I could do. Many 
of these men told me 1 was too old—I was 
twenty-two. ‘They wanted young men in their 
teens, who would be cheaper, last longer, and, 


not having college training, would be more 
easily reduced to mere cogs in the business 
machine. 


Among the manufacturers particularly I soon 
found out that what an employer wants is not 
a man of theory, but a man of brains who has 
had an unusual amount of experience, who 
knows the state of the art thoroughly, and who 
understands all kinds of tools and what they 
are capable of doing. This seems to be the 
only kind of man who is regarded as of any 
account in a manufacturing business. 

My experience in getting turned down merely 
led me to believe that it was hard for a young 
fellow capable of big things to get a start. 
I was sure there was plenty of room at the 
top and that I was fitted for the top; the 
difficulty was to break in, 


As one self-made man to whom he ap- 
plied expressed it, “Young fellow, you 
are four years to the bad. I'm sorry, for 
you look as if you had the germ of a brain.” 

Finally, with the help of a neighbor and 
friend, a “job"—not a position, but a job 
—was landed as an office clerk at $15.00 a 
week, and then began the real adjustment 
of ideals which must precede the first step 
forward of the college graduate in business 
life. 

The seriousness of business, and the 
contrast between the reality of business life 
and the superficiality of college life, went 
right over the head of this young graduate. 


I expected Mr. Burton would start me off 
with some sort of spiel—and he did, but briefly. 
He said that any man who had it in him to 
rise could rise with this particular company, 
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and that the best way to get on was to make 
myself as familiar as possible with the man- 
ufacturing and workings of the firm; and that, 
above all, I must realize the seriousness of 
business. The steady thinking man would get 
on; the flighty or indifferent one would be left 
behind. 

Two or three times he repeated that phrase 
the seriousness of business. If only I had 
listened to him with my whole mind—really 
grasped what he was trying to impress me with 

I might have saved myself some humiliations; 
but I merely gave him the specious attention 
I had accorded my professors. I had come 
to him as a stop-gap, because there was no- 
where else to go, and I was not in the least 
interested in the work. All I cared for was the 
fifteen dollars a week—the pittance, as I called 
it privately. 


Among the old terms for which the col- 
lege man in business must learn a new 


meaning is “promptness.”” He found that 
being on time in the classroom was a dif- 
ferent proposition from being on time in 
a business office. 


Mr. Burton, first of all, took me downstairs, 
and showed me the workings of the timeclock. 
I did not like to be numbered; I hated the 
democracy of that timeclock, even though the 
manager himself had a number 

At the end of the first month 
to Mr. Burton's desk. 

“Tom, this won't do!” he said briefly. “You 
have been late four mornings this month.” 

“Yes, I know,” I said, feeling that I must 
smooth him down exactly as I had smoothed 
down my professors. “I take the seven-twenty. 
When it gets in on time I’m here on time.” 

“I take the seven-fourteen,” Mr. Burton said 
crisply. “Twenty-four days out of twenty- 
eight I get to the office six minutes ahead of 
time; but that keeps me from being late four 
times. If I can do it you can. Your position 
ought to be just as important to you as mine 
is to me. That's all.” 


I was called 


It took a decided jar, however, to finally 
impress on young Barrows how utterly 
worthless he was and to start him definitely 
on a new road. 


An order came early in the afternoon from a 
customer, which was what we call a breakdown 
job, The man telegraphed that a valve on a 
1igh-pressure line in his manufacturing plant 
had eka, and he wanted one sent to him 
by express at once. I went to the foreman and 
asked him whether he could get the job out 
that night. He said he could not possibly, 
but he would have it ready before noon the 
next day. I took the word to the shipping 
department. The manager happened to be 
there and he inquired the name of the customer. 

“Clark, I think,” I said. 

“Not the Clark-Ralston Company?” he said. 

“I—I don’t know,” I replied. 
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“You back to the office.” he said 
grimly. 

We went back to the office. Mr. Burton 
looked at the telegram; then he stared at me. 

“Did you try to find out how important a 
customer this Clark is, or why he wanted the 
valve on his high-pressure line, or what the 
consequence woula be if he didn’t get it?” 

“No, sir,” I said. “I went straight to the 
foreman.” 

“Well, 
said. 

The foreman said he had not understood it 
was for the Clark-Ralston Company or that 
the valve was to be sent by express, or he 
would have rushed it. By a little overtime 
work, he said, he could get the valve off that 
night. 

Mr. Burton started in then and there to give 
me the talk that was the turning point of my 
life. He explained that the Clark-Ralston Com- 
pany were most important customers; that the 
very warning “breakdown job” ought to have 
put me on my mettle; that the company’s shop 
was running with a great number of men; 
that it was a high-pressure plant, and that they 
must have had to shut down part of their 
plant until that valve was in shape. 

He said that if the valye had not been sent 
until the next day—which was Friday—it would 
have arrived on Washington’s Birthday—which 
was Saturday—and that would have meant two 
idle days. He said I had handled the situation 
with the stupidity and inexpertness of a child 
of ten. What more he might have said I do 
not know. Luckily for me the head of our 
firm sent for him. 

I did not go to the fraternity house that 
night. I went for a long, cold walk and did 
some hard thinking. For the first time I 
realized how utterly worthless I was. I did 
not show as much skill as some of the clerks 
who had scarcely gone through the high school. 

For the first time I saw that my college 
education had, so far as business was con- 
cerned, got me nowhere. I had not learned 
one thing in college that I had been able to 
apply to my present work. I had felt above 
my work—I had not thought it worth while 
to put in it the interest I had put in dramatics 
and football. I was in a fair way to loaf 
through life as I had through college—soldier- 
ing along until the day when my job should 
get disgusted with me and throw me. It al- 
most looked as though that day had come 
already. I had, indeed, been cutting with a 
blunt knife. 


come 


you go back to the foreman,” he 


It was not until two years had elapsed 
that Mr. Barrows made the discovery 
which proved to be the real foundation of 
his suecess. The idea of studying his own 
personality and of applying the biggest 
asset in his personality to business marked 
a crucial point for him. ” 


By this time I had begun to see that in 
order to get on I must apply to business the 
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biggest asset in my personality, whatever that 
was. I decided that it was my power of getting 
on with people. 

Now, though I had got on with people, I had 
not thought very much about judging them. I 
began after this to try and size them up—to 


see the man behind his words and looks. The 
next step was to see how I could use this 
asset. I might have gone out on the road, 


selling geods; but that was work which did 
not attract me. I went on studying and think- 
ing, never losing a chance either of making 
myself useful to the firm or of developing my- 
self in the business. 

Of course, his ultimate success was now 
assured, and this man is to-day the effi- 
cient manager of an employment depart- 
ment at a salary of more than $4,000.00 
a year. 

In summing up the situation, the author 
places the responsibility for the futility of 
a college education as a preparation for 
business, not only on the uselessness of 
the subjects of the curriculum, but also 
on the carelessness of the general habits 


formed through college life. The college 


graduate may become a successful busi- 
ness man and he may be a failure. It rests 


with the student himself to take college 
life seriously, and to use his time in college 
as a preparation for his business career. 

I have succeeded; but nothing I learned in 
college helped me to success, though I must say 
that a good deal I learned there has helped 
me in my leisure time. I do not regret having 
gone to college, but I do regret not having 
taught myself to work there. If I had I should 
have got on faster; I should have come out a 
sharp blade, so far as the bisiness world was 
concerned. As it was I came out a dull one; 
and it took unnecessarily hard knocks and hard 
work to sharpen me. 

If, when I was in college, I had put my 
mind on what my future was to be, or had 
left before graduation to meet that future, I 
should now be ahead of where I am. I had 
good stuff in me and college ought to have 
brought it out before the business world 
brought it out. 

I am going to send my boy to college, but 
I am not going to keep him there unless he 
has sense enough to do what my old man- 
ager, Mr. Burton, advised—take his business, 
whatever it is, seriously. 

In this competitive world a young man has 
to put himself to work—with his playtime 
spirit squelched and his faculties sharpened 
to make the most of the job. 


oO 
The Stenographer on Board 


I am a young man stenographer, sixteen 
years of age, and am desirous of enrolling in 
the United States navy as stenographer, but I 
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know what opportunities one would 
Would some of 
give me their suggestions, 
and advice as to what is to be gained, and 


do not 
have in following this course. 
the readers kindly 


what possibilities there are for advancement 
for one who would do his utmost to work up 
the ladder of success? I will appreciate any 
and all suggestions. 


This question has brought out a number 
of very interesting discussions, and we are 
fortunate in being able to present two 
phases of this subject through the actual 
experience of several employees of the 
United States Government. 

Mr. C. C. Hanan, Chief Yeoman, U. S. 
Navy, writes from the U. S. Naval Train- 
ing Station, San Francisco, Cal. Mr. Hanan 
has spent the past six years in this depart- 
ment of the and recommends it 
highly to ambitious young men stenogra- 
phers. 

I have served in the navy for the past six 
years, and therefore do not hesitate in recom- 
mending the navy to stenographers, either as 
a four-year term of enlistment.with a view to 
travel and the resulting experience gained 
thereby, or as a life work, with the object of 
fitting themselves in the best possible man- 
ner for the future. 

In the first place I am compelled temporarily 
to shatter this young man’s hopes for the reason 
that the minimum age for enlistment in the 
navy is seventeen. 

Considering that when he has attained the 
required age he still wishes to enlist in the 
navy, he will find himself facing practically the 
same problems as stenographers in any other 
walk of life. For one thing, yeomen (stenog- 
raphers and clerks) are compelled to depend 
upon their own resources from the very be- 
ginning. To prepare them for occasions of 
this kind, the first six months of their enlist- 
ment is spent at the Training Station, San 
Francisco, Cal., or Newport, R. L, during 
which time they are given instructions in navy 
correspondence, clerical and accounting work, 
to such an extent that when they are detailed 
to duty in an office on board ship they will 
find themselves better able to meet the demands 
of the service. 

Considering that it is desired to return to 
civil life after one enlistment in the navy, it 
will be found that the average young man, after 
doing duty aboard a seagoing vessel of the 
navy, has obtained a great deal of experience 
in the clerical line, and in case he has given the 
proper amount of interest to his work, will 
acquire in a short time the confidence in his 
own ability to take charge of the work of an 
office which is so often absent in clerks and 
stenographers working in offices where they 
are not constantly called upon to act for them- 
selves. 

As to the educational advantages to be de- 
rived from travel during an enlistment in the 


service, 
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there is bound to be a certain element 
of chance. Personally, during my first four 
years in the navy, I was in the office of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Pacific Fleet, 
and visited Honolulu, Manila, different ports 
in China and Japan, the South Sea Islands, and 
miscellaneous ports in South America as far 
south as Valparaiso, Chile. 

My first service in the navy was influenced 
mainly through a desire for travel. I was then 
nineteen years of age, and surrendered a 
$75.00 a month position in Colorado, starting in 
the navy as a second class yeoman at $38.50 
per month with quarters and rations. At the 
end of my four years in the navy was re- 
ceiving $77.00 per month with the allowances 
mentioned above, and have received proportion- 
ate advances since that time. 

Yeomen may receive appointments as Pay- 
masters’ Clerks, which pay as high as $2,200.00 
a year; and a bill is at present before the 
House of Representatives (having passed the 
Senate) allowing Paymasters’ Clerks to appear 
for competitive examination each year for ap- 
pointment as Paymasters in the navy, which 
position pays from $1,800.00 to $5,000.00 a 
year, 


navy, 


Another young man in the service who 
enjoys the work in the Navy, and be- 
lieves in the opportunities it offers for ad- 
vancement, is Mr. E. C. Johnston, also 
of the U. S. Naval Training Station, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

For a young man who is industrious and is 
striving to work up the ladder of success, I do 
not think that there are more favorable op- 
portunities for advancement in any branch of 
stenography than in the navy. 

First I will say that there are few positions 
in the navy where stenography alone is re- 
quired of a man. He must usually do general 
office work in connection with stenography; 
there being bookkeeping and much _ routine 
office work in connection with the correspond- 
ence. 

In regard to pay and advancement, consider- 
ing that a man is striving to work up, his 
efforts are appreciated as much, if not more, 
in the navy than in civil life. During the 
four months while you are going to the train- 
ing school you will receive $17.60 per month, 
after which you will receive $38.50 per month 
for twelve months, then be advanced to $44.00 
per month for twelve months, then to $66.00 
per month for twelve months, at the expira- 
tion of which you will receive $77.00 per 
month, being promoted at the end of each 
twelve months to the standard rates mentioned 
if you have applied yourself as you should, 
and would be required to do in civil life to be 
promoted. By the time you have been in the 
naval service forty months you will be re- 
ceiving $77.00 per month, which includes all 
necessary expenses, and will exceed the average 
salary of the stenographer in civil life, for the 
same length of time employed. I will also 
say that there are many opportunities for ad- 
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vancement to Paymaster’s Clerk and Paymaster 


for the man who will work faithfully and 
strive for success. He will receive a salary to 
begin with from $1,500.00 to $2,000.00 per 
annum. 


From Washington, D. C., comes the fol- 
lowing information forwarded by Mr. 
Gordon Sheppard, a stenographer in the 
Navy Department. 

In a booklet entitled “The Making of a Man 
o”’ Warsman,” issued by the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, there appears the following paragraph: 

“If a man has had a fair clerical education 
and has some knowledge of typewriting, he can 
enlist for third-class yeoman (meaning the 
clerical force of the navy), at $33.00 a month, 
and if in addition he is a fair stenographer, 
he can enlist for yeoman, second class, at 
$38.50. No matter what his experience, how- 
ever, he must spend some time at the Yeoman 
School in order to fit himself for the peculiar 
clerical duties on board ship. If found pro- 
ficient he is in line for promotion to first class 
yeoman, at $44.00, and then chief yeoman, at 
$66.00 and $77.00. While there is no advance- 
ment beyond chief yeoman in this branch of the 
service, men of the yeoman branch are fre- 
quently appointed Paymasters’ Clerks, posi- 
tions paying from $1,500.00 to $2,400.00 (which 
includes allowances ).” 

Yeomen are subsisted by the Government; 
and besides being eligible to appointment as 
Paymaster’s clerk, a yeoman is now permitted 
to take the examination for Assistant Paymas- 
ter, after two years’ service, provided he is not 
less than twenty-one or more than twenty-six 
years of age. If he passes this examination 


successfully he is appointed Assistant Pay- 
master and commissioned with the rank of 
Ensign. The pay of an Assistant Paymaster 


at sea is $1,870.00 per annum. On shore duty 
he receives $1,700.00, quarters, or commuta- 
tion therefor, at the rate of $24.00 per month, 
and lights and fuel free. Promotions are made 
by seniority through the successive grades up 
to and including Pay Director, with the rank of 
Captain. An Assistant Paymaster appointed 
under existing laws can expect an increase of 
10 per cent each five years up to 40 per cent 
in the rate of his pay, regardless of promotion. 

In three years from the date of appointment 
an Assistant Paymaster reaches the rank of 
Lieutenant (junior grade). The pay of this 
grade is $2,000.00 a year, with allowances of 
$432.00 for quarters and $173.44 for heat and 
light; making a total of $2,605.44. These fig- 
ures apply only to duty on shore; on sea duty 
an officer of the rank of Lieutenant (junior 
grade) receives $2,200 a year pay, with no al- 
lowances for quarters or heat And light, as 
these are furnished aboard ship. This is a pay 
officer’s first promotion, and he usually at- 
tains the height of his career—the rank of 
Captain—in about twenty-five years from his 
appointment. The annual pay of a Captain is 


$5,000.00, with $1,008.00 allowed for quarters 
and $400.80 for heat and light; making a total 
of $6,408.80. 
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Thus it will be seen that the opportunities 
for advancement in the navy are as good as in 
commercial life. It must not be inferred, how- 
ever, that every one who enlists in the navy 
as a yeoman will rise to the rank and pay of 
a Captain any more than that every one who 
engages in a commercial occupation wil achieve 
the utmost success in his line of work. There 
are successes and failures in all callings; and 
the foregoing information merely shows the 
possibilities offered by the naval service. 

In contrast to these attractive pictures 
are two letters which reached us in the 
same mail from the Navy Yard, Boston, 
Mass. The writers are evidently dissatis- 
fied with the work, and discontented in 
their surroundings. One of them prefaces 
his remarks: “This is not the cry of a 
kicker, but only the truth from one who 
is paying his fee in the school of experi- 
ence.” 

As always, we are glad to give space to 
both sides of the question. 

One of the letters referred to reads as 
follows: 


The branch in which a stenographer is used 
is known as the special, or yeoman, branch of 
the service. The qualifications are not very 
hard to meet, except that anyone enlisting as 
such must be eighteen years and not over 
twenty-six years of age, and must have a 
knowledge of clerical work. 

The environment of the navy is not one that 
will inspire anyone, unless he lives in hopes; 
and he who does generally dies in despair. The 
discipline is very strict, being based upon 
Paul Jones’ navy; certainly not upon Bryan's 
or Wilson’s navy. Tradition reigns supreme 
always, no matter what the circumstances are. 
One of our traditional yokes is what is known 
courts-martial board—guilty without a 
doubt. Such a thing as motive is never 
thought of. The innocent suffer for the guilty, 
and everything is based upon mass, not in- 
dividuals. 

What is a sailor’s social status? Nil. The 
enlisted personnel at the present time is of a 
higher type than the Father of the Navy ever 
thought of copying, hence the dissatisfied ones. 
These are a few of the derogatory features, but 
of course a few good ones can be found if a 
person searches diligently. 


as a 


The other one is even more pessimistic 
in its tendency. 

The food is revolting; sometimes on account 
of its quality, always on account of the 
cuisine. 

There are no “accommodations.” Sleep 
anywhere. Keep your personal belongings, 
clothes, etc., all in a little canvas bag and a 
small wooden box, about a foot long. Wash 
up, in a bucket—if you can find a bucket 


and if the water is to be had. 
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The environment is such that one is con- 
tinually getting dirty, and the rules compel 
you to keep busy getting clean. You must 
wash your clothes, wash the walls, scrub the 
decks, polish the brass work and do all your 
own as well as some other people's dirty work, 
and do it continually and repeatedly. 

You must buy, clean and repair your own 
clothes, or pay for having these things done 
for you. This means considerable expense. 
You must pay hospital dues, besides con- 
tributing “subscriptions” to various results of 
government mismanagement. All this does not 
prevent those in power over you from taking 
your money at the “source” by means of fines 
for trivial and accidental infractions of the 


rules—often without your being present at the 
“trial.” 
The sailor is without social standing and 


civil rights; the privileges that are yours every 
day in civil life are in the navy regarded as 
rare treats. 


If there are among the readers of this 
magazine others who have been in this line 
of work, we hope that they will write us 
and tell us frankly just how the work im- 
presses them, and what they think of its 
opportunities for an ambitious young man. 


Among the other interesting letters re- 
ceived on this subject are those from Mr. 
Sidney H. Beaumont, Cambridge, Mass., 
and Mr. M. M. Craig, Richmond, Va. 


o 


How to Write a Check For Less Than 
One Dollar 


29. In writing checks for amounts less than 
one dollar, which of these two forms is correct 
or to be preferred: “No and 75/100 Dollars,” or 
“Seventy-five Cents,” crossing out the printed 
word “Dollars”? One of the members of the 
firm for which I work prefers the latter form, 
while the other thinks the former is correct. 
Personally, I prefer the latter. Am I right? 


An opinion which we may consider 
authoritative comes from Mr. W. P. Pot- 
ter, Director of Commerce, Iron Mountain 
High School, Iron Mountain, Mich. 


I have examined many authorities on the 
subject of checks, but none of them has men- 
tioned, in their text-books, the subject of writ- 
ing checks for a less amount than $1.00, The 
following were obtained direct from two of the 
best known authorities on bookkeeping and 
accountancy : 

1. “Regarding the writing of checks for an 
amount less than $1.00, the writer is not aware 
that there is any fixed method in this connec- 
tion. It is my custom to draw two heavy lines, 
followed by the fractional amount, say 75/100, 
and follow that by two heavy lines, and filling 
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out the space for figure on separate line in 
about the same way. Probably the best plan, 
however, and the safest to follow, would be to 
write out ‘Seventy-five cents’ and draw your 
pen through the printed ‘dollars.’” 

2. “In writing checks for small sums, many 
scratch out ‘dollars’ and write ‘75 cents’ or ‘only 
Tic.’ We do not recall that we have ever seen 
in business or in any bookkeeping set the ex- 
pression ‘No, and 75/100 Dollars.’ We believe 
that in order to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing, it would be better form and policy to 
scratch out the word ‘dollars’ and write one 
of the other forms given above.” 


I agree with the above writers, for the 
reason that the cmount must be definite. 
When amounts in figures and writing do 
not agree, the writing is accepted as the 
correct amount. 

The form “Only Seventy-Five Cents” is 
given preference by Mr. August J. Knapp, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Having been formerly employed in a national 
bank I desire to give my opinion in reference to 
the writing of checks for amounts of less than 
one dollar. 

Although the two forms suggested are cor- 
rect, it has come to my notice that the fol- 
lowing is another and better way of writing 
small amounts on checks: “Only Seventy-five 
Cents” or “Seventy-five Cents Only” with the 
word “Dollars” crossed out. This form makes 
it impossible for anyone to raise the amount 
and therefore is preferable. It is also desirable 
because it assists the clerks in the banks in 
which the check is handled. Checks are written 
so by most bankers. 


The use of the word “only” is also ree- 
ommended by two bank cashiers of Pater- 
son, N. J., who were consulted by Mr. 
Jacob Stam. 

A short while ago our firm happened to 
receive a check which was made out for “Only 
Seventy-five Cents,” with the word “Dollars” 
crossed out. 

Wondering which was the best form I asked 
two bank cashiers their opinion on the matter. 
They both agreed that in checks of less than 
one dollar the printed word “Dollars” should 
always be crossed out, as a forger could easily 
raise a check for “No and 75/100 Dollars” to 
“Nine and 75/100 Dollars.” 

They also said that although “Seventy-five 
Cents” was allowable, it was safer to write 
“Only Seventy-five Cents” because of the pos- 
sibility of writing a number of dollars before 
the “Seventy-five Cents.” 


Others who sent in excellent answers to 
this question are: Miss Myra B. Dungan, 
Chariton, Iowa; Mr. R. E. Young, Gales- 
burg, Ill.; and Miss Nola Houdlette, 


Lewiston, Maine. 
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“The Reverend” or “Reverend” 


Mr. W. P. Potter, Iron Mountain, Mich., 
sends us a quotation from 4 Manual for 
Writers, published by the University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. This fur- 
nishes an interesting supplement to our re- 


cent discussion on this subject. 

A Parish Priest: 

Name and address: (The) Rev. John A. 
Brown, 900 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Salutation: Reverend and dear father; or 
Dear Reverend Father: 
Complimentary close: Yours sincerely, or 


any of the more formal phrases. 
Envelope: (The) Rev. John A. 
tor of St. John’s Church, etc. 
A Doctor of Divinity (S. T. D. or D. D.): 
Name and address: Add the letters indica- 
ting the degree to the name. 
Salutation: Reverend and 
Complimentary close and erivelope: 
for a Parish priest. 


Brown, Rec- 


dear Doctor: 
Same as 


pty 
a) 


e 
Referred for Answer 


34. I have heard that the average 
rapher who is not a success in his profession 
must look for the cause of his failure to his 
lack of a “good foundation” for the work. I 
am just taking up a stenographic course, and 
should like to hear from teachers and success- 
ful stenographers as to what they consider the 
essentials of a “good foundation.” 


stenog- 


35. Some one has suggested to me that I 
write the carbons of my letters on the back 
of the letter instead of using a separate sheet 
of paper. Have any of your readers tried this 
plan, and how does it work out? 

36. Does vertical writing in longhand hinder 
the execution of good outlines or speed in writ- 
ing shorthand? 

37. Through the medium of your paper, will 
you kindly tell me something concerning op- 
portunities, salaries, etc., in law work aside 
from court reporting? I have a splendid posi- 
tion here but have always been much interested 
in law work. 


oOo 
A Modest Graduate 


“I wonder why that chap is always so 
quiet?” 

“Well, you see, he graduated from the 
school of experience, and that institution 
has no college yell.”—From St. Paul Dis- 
patch. 


Watch 


How about your subscription? 
for next year's plates! 
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From Novice to Adept—XVIII 


Depositions 


NE of the duties of a court and gen- 
eral reporter is the taking of depo- 
sitions. Some have thought and 

said that it did not require the services 
of a court reporter to take a deposition. 
It may be true, but whoever does take 
the deposition should have the ability to 
do court reporting. I have personally re- 
ported depositions which were just as dif- 
ficult and exacting as any case I ever took 
in court. There was all the speed, all the 
friction and animosity, and all the zeal 
and intensity that were ever present in 
any court case. Hence, no lesser ability 
than that required to do court reporting is 
at all times adequate. There are many 
depositions, however, which are very slow 
and perhaps using the slow ones as a basis 
this idea originated. 


Deposition Defined 


You may not thoroughly understand 
what a deposition is, and I will try to ex- 
plain it to you. A deposition is the testi- 
mony of a witness who is not present at 
the trial taken after he has been sworn to 
testify the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth, exactly as a witness 
would be sworn to testify the truth if he 
were presented before the jury. The de- 
position is taken after due notice or upon 
stipulation between the parties to the suit 
as to time and place when the deposition 
will be taken. The witness is called then 
before the notary public or the commis- 
sioner who has been agreed upon or has 
been appointed for the purpose of taking 
the deposition. Counsel on both sides are 


present and the witness is interrogated just 
as he would be interrogated if he were on 
the witness stand before the jury. 
made 


Objec- 


tions are as might be made before 


the court and jury, and then the testimony 
is taken down in shorthand by a court re- 
porter and is afterwards transcribed. 

A deposition, in other words, is testi- 
mony taken down in writing, under oath or 
affirmation, upon reasonable notice to the 
adverse party, before a judicial officer, in 
answer to interrogatories and cross-inter- 
rogatories, and usually subscribed by the 
witness, unless both parties agree other- 
wise. 

Who May Take Deposition 


You will note I have referred to a com- 
missioner and a notary public who may 
take the deposition. Really any one re- 
ceiving a general order to take depositions 
signed by the judge is clothed with au- 
thority to take such depositions. Notaries 
public are frequently called upon and spe- 
cial commissioners, usually in the larger 
cases, are appointed. Appointments out- 
side of these classes are infrequent. It is 
necessary for the notary to follow the form 
set out in the notice. That is, if a deposi- 
tion is set at a certain place and at a cer- 
tain hour it would not be technically a good 
deposition if taken at an earlier hour or 
at a different place. Where a mistake is 
made in giving the wrong room number, 
for instance, the parties may meet at that 
number for a minute and adjourn to the 
right number at a later time. Depositions 
practically always provide for a beginning 
session and adjournments thereof. 


Manner of Taking 


The party who desires to take deposi- 
tions makes an affidavit to the court where 
the suit is pending stating the cause, name 
and residence of witnesses whose testi- 
mony is desired, names of adverse parties 
or attorney and place of abode. A state- 
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A Street Railway Case—IX 
(For key, see page 624.) 
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ment is also made as to why witness or wit- 
nesses cannot be present at the trial, usu- 
ally age, infirmity, sickness, about leaving 
the county or state, resident of another 
state, and so on. If the representation is 
satisfactory to the court a commission is 
issued under seal by the clerk of the court. 
Reasonable notice is given adverse party 
or parties of the time and place of taking 
the deposition as well as the name or 
names of witnesses, or their attorney of 
record and residence, if known. 

When the deposition has’ been taken 
down in shorthand and transcribed it is 
sent under seal to the clerk of the court 
where the commission issued together with 
all exhibits or copies thereof. It is fre- 
quently the practice that instead of for- 
warding the original documents copies are 
made. There are several reasons for this; 
first, if the originals are used then only 
one party has the benefit of the informa- 
tion the documents contain, whereas if 
copies are made each side may have the 
benefit of a full copy of the exhibits before 
the time of trial. Another reason for extra 
copies is that there is then less danger 
from loss. If the evidence desired is con- 
tained in one document and it is sent 
through the mail there is possible danger 
of loss. Often such evidence is difficult 
to reproduce, if at all possible. 

Kind of Depositions 

There are different kinds of depositions. 
There is the kind of deposition known as 
a deposition de bene esse. That is a depo- 
sition taken conditionally, such as when a 
witness is sick, unable to attend trial or 
likely to die. A deposition taken under a 
dedimus potestatem writ is one where a 
judge or justice commissions private per- 
sons to act as judge and examine witnesses. 
They perform more of a judicial function 
than a mere notary public before whom 
a deposition is taken; although such a com- 
missioner may in fact be a notary public. 
The function of the judicial officer is lim- 
ited or enlarged in accordance with the 
scope of the commission. 


Arm of the Court 


Sometimes Masters in Chancery, Ref- 
erees, Commissioners, Notaries Public are 
referred to as an “arm of the Court.” Per- 
haps a reason for this is because the final 
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report and final disposition of the case 
must be brought before the court. The 
testimony of witnesses before a Master in 
Chancery is in the nature of a deposition. 
The Master in Chancery, however, goes a 
little further. He rules on the admissi- 
bility and materiality of the evidence and 
makes a report to the court of his findings. 
When the hearing comes up before the 
judge exceptions are taken to the rulings 
of the Master and conclusions in his report. 
If the Court sustains the findings of the 
Master then the Master's report becomes 
final so far as the court itself is concerned. 
If the court disagrees with the Master 
he may make such changes as he desires, 
adopting portions of the Master's report 
and rejecting others. The testimony 
taken before a Master in Chancery is 
transcribed and submitted to the court to- 
gether with the Master's findings. Of 
course, the work before a Master in 
Chancery differs in other respects, such as 
the matter of setting forth the names of 
witnesses, their addresses, and so on, as 
in the case of a deposition before a notary 
and commissioner. 


Accuracy Required 


All depositions when transcribed should 
be carefully read over to see that no typo- 
graphical errors are in the record, and to 
see that no words are omitted. In a long 
record it is very easy now and then, both 
in doing the typewriting and in reading 
the notes, to omit a word which may or 
may not affect the meaning. As deposi- 
tions are read in court it is embarrassing 
for an attorney to have to figure out what 
the stenographer may have omitted and 
often on close points a dispute immediately 
arises as to whether anything is omitted, 
or if something is omitted just what it is. 
The question, often discussed and never 
definitely settled, of whether a stenogra- 
pher should correct the remarks or ques- 
tions of an attorney from an English con- 
struction standpoint, here arises very forci- 
bly. I like to see a deposition read right, 
as reporters say. I think if a lawyer makes 
a little mistake in English when asking his 
question, making stipulation or objection, 
the stenographer should correct it. If a 
witness answers a question before the at- 
torney is quite through, as is often the case, 
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I think it is good practice to show the 
answer at the close of the question, as is 
theoretically intended. A word picture 
of a deposition is not desirable. In fact, 
with the informality of some depositions a 
word picture would be offensive. 
General Rule 

No general rule can be laid down. What 
one lawyer wants might not suit another 
lawyer at all. I was told in taking a cer- 
tain deposition to take “everything.” I 
took everything, much of the matter wholly 
immaterial and almost nonsensical, so it 
seemed to me, and much of it was taken 
over the strong objection of one of the 
attorneys, but the attorney who was get- 
ting the transcript, the man who was pay- 
ing the bill, was well pleased with the 
full report. It was just what he wanted. 
On the basis of the full report of the 
deposition he was able to throw the deposi- 
tion out of court. The thing which will 
best guide you in taking depositions or 
work in court is that which is slowly ac- 
quired through the years, that which comes 
with the seasoning of work, under ordinary 
and extraordinary conditions—experience. 


2) 


Key to Reporting Plate 

Q. Before that car stopped after you gave 
the three bells where was the last time your 
car had stopped? <A. About forty or fifty 
feet. 

Q. Forty or fifty feet where, after you gave 
the bells? A. After I gave the bells, yes. 

Q. Then it came to a stop. That was after 
the accident happened, was it? A. After the 
accident. 

q. Before the accident what street did your 
car stop at the last time? A. Forty-fourth 
street. 
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Q. After giving the three bells, what did 
you do? A. I got off and went to the lady 
to assist her. 


Q. Where was she? A. She was right 
along side the track. 

Q. About how far back of the car? A. 
About forty or fifty feet. 

Q. Did you help her up? A. I did. 


Q. What did you do with her then? A. I 
picked her up and some fellow came out of 
the car right after me and helped me with 
her. 

Q. How did you carry her? How did you 
assist her? <A. I had her under one arm 
and he had her under the other arm and she 
walked between us. 

Q. Did you assist her to the drug store? 
A. Yes, we took her right over to the drug 
store. 

Q. Did she have any cuts or bruises? A. 
She was bleeding back of her head here. 

Q. How did she fall when she stepped off 
the car? A. Backwards. 

Q. Just describe to the jury how she fell, 
if you will, a little more in detail. Just tell 
us if you can, how did she get off the car? 
Did she take hold of anything? A. She got 
hold of that bar. 

Q. What bar? A. The big center bar, the 
bar that runs all the way up, and she jumped 
right out that way. 

Q. When you took her to the drug store 
what did you do for her? A. We told the 
druggist to call the doctor, and he got a doctor 
for us right away. 

Q. Did the doctor come? A. Yes. 

Q. Were you still there? A. I was 
there, yes, sir. 

Q. What was the lady’s name that you got 
there? A. The name I got was Emmecke. 

Q. Did you talk to her? A. I talked to 
her. 

Q. And how long were you there? A. 
to ten minutes. 

Q. Did you leave her in charge of the 
doctor? A. In charge of the doctor. 

Q. The patrol wagon had come, hadn't it? 
A. The patrol wagon had come and took her 
home, 
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List of New Members— Concluded 


R | Verner Sjostrom, Hancock, Mich. | w 


Beatrice Rake, Phillipsburg, N. J A. L. 


N 
Margaret Rauber, Wellsville, N. 


Molly Reynolds, Shelton, Conn. 


| 
Gracie L. Rissmiller, New London, | Reatrice Tamblyn, Hancock, Mich. 
A. Taylor, 


Colo. 
| Vella F. Teall, West Branch, Mich. | 
Manchester, | Car} Tjernlund, Grand Island, Nebr. 
Fay Todd, Kirkland, Wash. 
Verna J. Travis, Bowling Green, 


Mo. Charles 

S 

Jennie F. Sanbor, 
N. H. 

Elizabeth D Schmidt, Seattle, | 

Wash. | 

Anna Shaw, Shelton, Conn. 

Eva B. Sheibley, Grand 


Island, | 
Nebr | 


Martha Siegert, Grand Island, Nebr. | Elizabeth W. Vaughan, Woodstock, | 
Eva Simmons, Marengo, Iowa. 4 
Sims, Milan, Mo. 





. te Stannard, Laurium, Mich. 
y. | Mary Sullivan, Shelton, Conn. 
Anna Rekus, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | Arthur L. Swanson, Hillyard, Wash. 


| Ky. 
Edith Turner, Brainerd, Minn. 


| t. 
| Jewell Vickery, Carson City, Mich. 


| William Wargelin, Hancock, Mich. 


| Grace Weller, Clifton, Colo. 
W. G. Westmoreland, Grand Island, 
Nebr. 
Ethel Wheeler, Shelton, Conn. 


Walsenburg, | Marion L. Wilcomb, Manchester, 


Violet Williams, Marshalltown, 
owa. 

| Dorothy E. 

burg, N. J. 

Gladys Wynne, West Branch, Mich 


Williamson, Phillips 


z 


Zeiman, 


Marie E. 
Ne br. 


Grand Island, 
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Typewriter Opened World for 
Women, Says Dr. Marden 


HE business woman has in Dr. Ori- 

son Swett Marden an 

friend and advocate of her aspira- 
tions. He attacks the old that 
woman's place is only in the home. He 
declares that her success in every posi 
tion she has held, from that of stenog- 
rapher up, demonstrates that she has been 
endowed with the same capacity as her 
brother to plan, to initiate, to bear respon- 
sibilities and to direct great enterprises. 
In the first of a series of articles on 
woman's entrance into the industrial world, 
in the Pictorial Review, Dr. Marden begins 
with the that the typewriter 
gave woman her start. He says: 

“Woman's entrance into the industrial 
world really began when the first type- 
writer was shown at the Philadelphia ex- 
position in 1876. Up to that time, outside 
the mills and factories, very few women 
had been employed. The typewriter com- 
pany advertisement stated preference 
would be given to those who could play 
the piano, because it was considered so 
difficult for any one else to operate the 
keys! 

“The typewriter opened a new door for 
women, and doors have been opened to 
her so rapidly ever since that there are 
few positions that she is not found repre- 
sented in to-day. 

“Wherever woman has gone, in every 
walk of life, she has improved the condi- 
tions, purified the atmosphere, elevated 
the morals. There is no occupation she 
has not bettered. At the same time there 
is no step forward that woman has ever 
taken which has made her a better 
woman, a better companion, a better wife, 
a better mother. 

“We have heard that ‘a woman's place 
is in the home,’ until it has nauseated us. 
If woman was made for the home, why was 
not her ability, her instinct, her adaptabil 
ity, limited to things that could be prop- 
erly exercised in the home. The Creator 
did not make the birds with an instinct 
to fly away South in the winter without a 
South to match the instinct, and He cer 
tainly has not mocked woman with the 
same longing as her brother for a career 
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of her own without making it possible for 
her to realize her dreams. 

“Why has she these yearnings to go out 
into the world to live her own life in her 
own way, to develop her peculiar talents, 
just as her brother does? Why has she 
genius for art, for music, for literature? 
Why does she possess great business and 
professional talents? Why is she obsessed 
to fling her powers into the great reforms 
of social progress and betterment—if her 
place is only in the home? 

“Almost from her infancy the idea was 
instilled into the old-time girl that her 
mission in life was to marry and that after 
she was graduated from the grammar, high 
or finishing school, about all that remained 
for her was to sit around at home and 
wait until some man came along and asked 
her to marry him. There was a break in 
her ambition and her activities between 
her schooling and her marriage. They 
were not supposed to be continuous like 
that of her brother’s leading up to his vo- 
cation. Consequently there was a great 
lack of motive after graduation, until her 
marriage, and a consequent deterioration, 
lasting sometimes for years. For it is an 
inexorable law that an active motive is 
back of all growth. 
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“There is no other motive which will 
bring so much out of a human being, which 
will unfold the resources so superbly, or 
develop the highest powers so marvelous- 
ly as great responsibilities. These have 
been man’s great educator. He owes a 
large part of his superior strength, his 
vigorous initiative, his great accomplish- 
ment, and achievement, to the heavy re- 
sponsibilities that have been thrust upon 
him. The new type of girl is acquiring 
much the same motives as her brother, 
and is developing equal stamina and 
purpose. The very fact that she will 
have greater responsibilities because of 
her wider activities will quickly develop 
and strengthen the qualities in her which 
have not been strongly developed in the 
past, such as initiative, self-reliance, ete. 

“In a multitude of ways evolution has 
been gradually preparing woman for her 
new duties. Little by little she has 
pushed against the door of opportunity, 
until to-day it is standing almost wide 
open. Many men are still pushing on the 
other side of this door, trying to prevent 
the threatened stampede of women, but 
men have never yet been able to close any 
door that woman has opened. Every 
foothold she has ever gained she has held.” 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Hints on Speech-Making—IlV 


valuable facts or illustration. But you may be 
sure that neither thread nor logic nor fact nor 
irgument is so important to the audience as 
that they should be kept in entire sympathy 
with yourself, that the magnetic contact, or 
whatever we call it, should be unbroken. The 
chances are that nobody will miss what you 
leave out, if you forget anything; but you will 
lose much if you forego the continuous and 
confiding attention given to a speaker who is 
ibsolutely at his ease. 

The late Judge B. R. Curtis once lost a 
case in court of which he had felt very sure— 
one in which John P. Hale, of New Hamp- 
shire, a man not to be compared with him as 
a lawyer, was his successful antagonist. When 
asked the reason, he said: “It was _ very 
curious: I had all the law and all the evi- 
dence, but that fellow Hale somehow got so 
intimate with the jury that he won the case.” 
To be intimate with your audience is half the 
battle, and nothing so restricts and impedes 
that intimacy as the presence of a scrap of 
paper. 

Then comes the question, How shall you re- 


tain your speech in your head? Shall you 
write it and commit it to memory, or merely 
note down the points? Some of the most 
agreeable public speakers known to me, as, 
for instance, Hon. John D. Long, of Massa- 
chusetts, habitually write their speeches, and 
yet deliver them with such ease that you would 
think them embarked without previous prepara- 
tion on an untried sea, which they ride with 
buoyant safety. Wendell Phillips rarely made 
special preparation; his accumulated store of 
points and illustrations was so inexhaustible 
that he did not need to do anything more than 
simply draw upon it when the time came. Yet 
I remember that after hearing his Phi Beta 
Kappa oration in which he had so carried away 
a conservative and critical audience that they 
found themselves applauding tyrannicide be- 
fore they knew it, I said to him, “This could 
not have been written out beforehand,” and 
he said, “It is already in type in the Advertiser 
office.” I could not have believed it. 
Nevertheless, in the long run, it is essential 
that one who speaks much, or even who speaks 
little, should acquire command enough of him- 
self to speak what has not been written out. 
In this case the fourth rule must be “Plan out 
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few 


as possible. 


a series of a points, as simple and as 
orderly They should be simple, 
both for the convenience of the audience and 
for your own, since otherwise you may lose 
yourself in subtleties and metaphysics. They 
should be orderly, if only that you may remem- 
ber them by the method of natural succession, 
each one suggesting the next, and thus putting 
as little tax as possible on the memory. Where 
the points are wholly detached, you can sub- 
stitute an artificial order, perhaps fixing each 
point in your mind by some leading word that 
will suggest it, and then arranging these alpha- 
betically; the object being always to tax your 
memory as lightly as possible, that it may do 
its work the better. You have now the points 
of your speech planned and provided—so many 
stepping-stones to carry you safely across the 
stream. 

But points alone are not enough. You must 
hold your audience, and this must be done, not 
by lowering yourself in any way, but by giving 
that audience variety of food, and reaching 
their minds by facts, fancy and wit, as well 
as by logic. Therefore, the fifth rule is, “Plan 
beforehand for one good fact and one good 
illustration under each head of your speech.” 
One is enough, for the chance is that the im- 
pulse of the occasion will give you more. The 
fact may be from your own experience or from 
a book; but it must be brief, clear and telling. 
The illustration may be grave or gay, from 
poetry or from the newspaper corner, Shakes- 
peare or Artemus Ward; no matter, so that it 
hits the mark. Most people have a sense of 
humor, high or low; all people have more or 


less imagination, however concealed by the 
stolid habits of daily life. George Herbert 
says, “A verse may find him who a sermon 


flies,” and if he had written “jest” in place of 
“verse,” it would have been quite as true. But 
my present aim is to help the inexperienced 
speaker, and it is therefore well to repeat the 
rule, to fortify one’s self beforehand with at 
least one good fact and one good illustration 
or anecdote for each main point of the dis- 
course. You will thus make sure of distribu- 
ting your reasoning and your relief all through 
the speech, and will not put all the dough in 
one pan and all the yeast in another. 

And by way of closing admonition I should 
give this sixth and final rule: “Do not torment 
yourself up to the last moment about your 
speech, but give your mind a rest before it.” 
To combine simple preparation with a state 
of freshness—that is the problem. Who does 
not know how fresh the mind is when we wake 
in the morning, how we solve problems and 
think out perplexing questions while bathing 
and dressing before breakfast, although the 
previous night the mind was inert and dead? 
‘Lhat is what is meant by mental freshness; 
and what we need is to bring this precise 
quality—this oxygen of the mind—into our 
speeches. The students at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in England, after preparing for the 
severe examinations for honors—-far_ severer 
than any of ours, though the ordinary “pass” 
examinations for the mere academical degree 
are not so hard as ours—make it a rule not to 
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work at all on the day before the ordeal, but 
to spend that day, if possible, out of doors 
and away from books. ‘They thus refresh their 
minds and get rid of that terrible feeling of 
expectancy. I have been told by clergymen 
who enjoyed the actual process of preaching 
that no one could describe the mental depres- 
sion they felt on Saturday evening, and even 
on the morning hours of Sunday, in looking 
forward to that exercise, not knowing whether 
they should succeed or fail. There is a rather 
apocryphal story of Carlisle that he was once 
driven to despair by the noise of some neigh- 
boring peacocks. “But,” said the neighbor, 
“they do not scream more than twice in 
twenty-four hour.” “Perhaps not,” said Car- 
lisle, “but consider the agonies that I undergo 
in waiting for that scream!” It is not the 
public speaking that wears upon a man; it is 
the waiting for it. Look at the faces of the 
after-dinner speakers at a public dinner: how 
woe-begone till their time comes! How cheerful 
after it! To make your speech successful, 
therefore, learn the art of completing your 
preparation beforehand, and then indulging in 


entire rest—newspapers, Mark Twain, sleep, 
anything you please—until the important mo- 
ment comes. 


These are all very simple rules—almost too 
simple, it may seem, to put on paper. Com- 
pared with the elaborate counsels of the books 
on rhetoric, how trivial they are! Yet I am 
sure, from observation and experience, that 
there is a great deal of help in them, and while 
they may not secure for any man the power 
to make a great speech, they will at least aid 
him to avail himself of his own gifts, such as 
they are, and bring him up to a good average 
of successful execution. The power of public 
speaking is probably the most transitory of 
all kinds of intellectual influence, for it dies 
with the death of its individual auditors, where- 
as a good book keeps on. But it is, on the 
other hand, the most concentrated and telling 
of all forms of mental action, the most stimula- 
ting to those who hear it, and by reflex action, 
to the speakers themselves. No writer has any 
weakness so intoxicating as the applause of a 
visible audience; no writer can elicit from him- 
self sparks so brilliant as those which seem to 
be struck out between your eyes and the answer- 
ing eyes of your hearers. The best things in any 
speech are almost always the sudden flashes 
and the thoughts not dreamed of before. In- 
deed the best hope that any orator can have is 
to rise at favored moments to some height of 
enthusiasm that shall make all his previous 
structure of preparation superfluous, as_ the 
ship in launching glides from the ways and 
scatters cradle-timbers and wedges as chips 
upon the waters that are henceforth to be her 
home. 

What Education Really Is 

Education is a word that is much misunder- 
stood by most people. They think of it as a 
matter of books, of study, of schools, They 
have an idea that it comes from a knowledge 
of the accumulation of facts about the world 
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and its doings which has been made common 
property by the printing press. And yet it is 
possible to conceive of a well educated person 
who has never opened a book or attended a 
school. “Education, in the true sense,” says 
James Freeman Clarke, “is not mere instruction 
in French, Latin or history. It is the unfold- 
ing of the whole human nature. It is growing 
up in all things to our highest possibility.” 
It does not mean an unfolding of the powers 
of the mind alone but a drawing out and an 
unfolding of all those powers of head, heart 
and body that will best help to develop the 
understanding, train the temper, cultivate taste, 
and form good habits and good manners. 

Education in this proper sense means learn- 
ing to do things rather than reading about 
doing them. This meaning ought to be uni- 
versally understood. Roosevelt lately said, “I 
have met people with an excellent literary taste 
whom I regarded as wholly uneducated in all 
the essentials of life, and, on the other hand, I 
have met people thoroughly versed in these 
essentials who were shaky in their spelling. 
Real education is always practical. It is not 
an end in itself but the application of knowl- 
edge to the best advantage in everyday life. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A Letter About Commercial Law 


Gentlemen: 

I went through Whigam’s Commercial Law 
and I am delighted with it. The most valuable 
feature I noticed that is exclusive is the re- 
capitulation. Much of law is indefinite. The 
ordinary student is very likely to leave the 
subject with a confused idea of the essentials 
and nonessentials and with no clear memory of 
the principles that should be clear-cut in his 
mind. 

It seems to me we nearly all fail to see that 
the student learns thoroughly the framework, 
that we allow him to dwell on the tinting of 
the walls, and remember that, instead of train- 
ing him to see underneath the framework of 
beams and rafters upon which all the outside 
work is built. 

This recapitulation helps to bring back and 
impress on the student the mental picture of 
the framework. Perhaps those who teach it for 
cultural value on the plea that the student 
must always go to a lawyer, would consider 
the recapitulation of less value and only mem- 
ory work. 

My view is that the subject should and can 
be made of very definite value in everyday 
use. Certainly the student must have definite 
knowledge of the liabilities and duties of every 
party to a negotiable instrument. This book 
seems to me to be especially good in this re- 
gard. 

There is enough of the broader, historical 
matter in the beginning to keep coupled up 
commercial law with iaw as a whole. This is 
good. With many books the student is left 
with no knowledge of the relative place of the 


part he has studied. Many students go out with 
a knowledge of one small corner of one room, 
but do not know anything about the rest of 
the house or the connections between the vari- 
ous rooms. If we could look into the mind 
of the average student we would find he won- 
ders whether what he has learned is really the 
“law” he has always stood in awe of, the law 
a lawyer uses in court, the law that would be 
accepted by a judge. 

This book makes clear to the student just 
where the subject belongs in the broad sub- 
ject of law; where our laws come from, and 
how they have been made. It gives him a 
clear idea of just what the text-book is. 

It seems to me the reproductions of legal 
papers is an excellept thing, as they are as 
near to the actual papers as they can be 
made. When a boy looks at a printed docu- 
ment it seems unreal. When he looks at one 
with actual typewriting or its reproduction the 
typewriting gives life and individuality to the 
pages. It makes the paper seem real, because 
it touches his own experience in doing and 
seeing typewritten work. This is not so small 
a point as it might seem. An actual inspection 
of actual documents always gets closer at- 
tention. It gives a vivid impression. Studying 
about things or inspecting printed documents 
has much of unreality for the boy. Seeing 
actual documents brings him to earth. He is 
looking at the actual things with definite ap- 
plication of what he has been studying. The 
knowledge reaches him through the senses upon 
which he has learned to depend. It connects 
the unknown and intangible with the known 
and tangible. Printing is distant, dead, unreal, 
because the boy does not do printing in his 
daily work. ‘lypewriting is live and makes a 
document real, because it is a common part 
of his daily experience. 

If one wants to teach the subject from the 
cultural standpoint, there is an excellent chance 
to do so in the historical part and in the 
reasoning throughout. If more definite knowl- 
edge is to be imparted, the recapitulation and 
cases afford the means. 

The tendency in high schools is to treat the 
subject largely as a cultural one, giving some 
information and training the reasoning powers. 
It is easy to teach it so. One starts from no 
place and generally finishes there. Neces- 
sarily law is to a certain extent reason. But 
one can’t locate a point ten feet away with- 
out having a definite point to begin at. These 
definite starting points are seldom impressed 
on the minds and memories of students in the 
books. Until they have been, I fail to see how 
the student can ever find the desired spots at 
the end of his measuring. Do you? This re- 
capitulation gives the student the starting 
points in clear statements, and coming after 
he has studied a subject they nail down the 
definite points that simply must precede any 
accurate reasoning. 

I am confident that Colonel Whigam’s book 
will be very popular with both public and pri- 
vate schools. 

Very sincerely yours, 
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